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PARTISAN 
LETTERS 


Reactions to Whitaker on Racism 
Gentlemen: 

It was such a disappointment, 
after reading in the past couple of 
issues two eminently sensible 
meditations on Southern racial 
guilt (by Warren Leamon and J.R. 
Vanover) to find the discussion 
closed by Robert Whitaker’s frank 
defense of racism (‘‘Why I Will 
Not Denounce Southern Racism 
or American Imperialism,’’ Fall 
°86/Winter ’87). I gather that Mr. 
Whitaker’s piece was in the nature 
of a dissenting opinion, not a 
statement of the magazine’s 
editorial stance. Nonetheless | 
wish you hadn’t run it. 

Naturally I don’t think we 
ought to submit to, say, the New 
York Times’s notion of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘respectable’’ conservative 
opinion. But it is clear by now that 
racism is no legitimate part of any 
brand of conservatism. So long as 
Southern conservatives treat it as 
legitimate--by acting as though it 
were a reasonable position with 
which we just happen to disagree- 
-so long as we remain reluctant to 
“‘denounce Southern racism”’ (or 
Northern racism, of which there is 
plenty), our position will be ig- 
nored by other Southerners, other 
conservatives, others of good will. 
It will deserve to be. 

Let me suggest that you simply 
close your pages--correspondence, 
advertising, and editorial--to racist 
positions. I believe, of course, in 
the idea of the open forum, in the 
notion that a broad range of posi- 
tions should be aired and con- 
sidered. But there are limits, and 
The Southern Partisan, aiming to 
articulate the Southern conser- 
vative position, should undertake 
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to set them. It should try, it seems 
to me, not just to reflect every 
position willing to call itself 
Southern and conservative; in- 
stead it should attempt to shape, 
instruct, and influence such posi- 
tions. Recall the example of Na- 
tional Review, which in the course 
of defining a responsible 
American conservatism did not 
hesitate to excommunicate the 
John Birchers, Ayn Rand’s objec- 
tivists, and others who had misap- 
propriated the name conservative. 
I urge you to do the same. Try to 
bring the racists around, but if 
they will not learn, don’t be afraid 
to leave them to the Southern Na- 
tional Party and its ilk. Let them 
know that theirs is not the true 
Southern position, and The 
Southern Partisan is not their 
magazine. 
John Grammer 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to endorse the arti- 
cle by Robert Whitaker in the fall 
86/winter 87 issue in which he 
refused to denounce Southern 
racism, 

First, let us dispose of the 
overused word ‘‘bigotry’’ by simp- 
ly having everyone look deeply in- 
to his or her heart and admit that 
a ‘“‘bigot’’ is really only someone 
who does not agree with us, 
whatever our particular stand hap- 
pens to be. If anyone is broad- 
minded enough to agree with me, 
that person surely cannot be 
“‘bigoted.”’ 

Second, the word ‘‘prejudice’’ 
simply means pre-judgement, in- 
dicating that a ‘‘prejudiced’’ per- 
son will make some conclusions 
about another person before get- 
ting to know that individual very 
intimately. It implies that most 
horrid of words, ‘‘discrimina- 
tion,’’ a situation in which the 
“‘prejudiced’’ person might not 
even want to get to know the other 
person intimately at all, perish the 
thought... 


‘‘Humanity’’ is simply too 
broad a concept to give people 
something to hold onto 
psychologically, and ‘‘prejudice’’ 
and ‘‘discrimination’’ are 
necessary to have anything else to 
hold onto. Simply because a man 
does not invite all his neighbors up 
and down the block to eat supper 
at his house every night does not 
mean that he hates his neighbors; 
he simply loves his family more 
than he does his neighbors, and 
discriminates in favor of his fami- 
ly. Thus do not let the liberals get 
away with the specious argument 
that if you are not intimate with 
someone that you hate that per- 
son. You may simply love 
someone else more. ‘‘Hate’’ is 
another abused word in the liberal 
lexicon. So go right ahead and 
discriminate and don’t feel guilty 
or Amy Carterish about it. 

Allan D. Charles, Ph.D. 
Union, South Carolina 


Gentlemen: 

Mr. Whitaker is in brotherhood 
with powerful company. Our 
heroic founding fathers and old 
South forebears most assuredly 
did believe in racial superiority, 


likewise Lincoln, Grant and 
Emerson. 
...Modern Leamons and 


Vanovers will talk with courage 
and logic of the results of the 
genetic superiority of certain 
peanuts, roses and race horses but 
mention man and their faces grow 
drop-jawed and grave and their 
minds become box-turtles. 

Let us pay no mind to the wim- 
pish drivel and nonsense that they 
write anu get on with the business 
of mainstaying our race, our 
region and our country. 

Cleve Hall, Jr. 
Smithfield, Virginia 


Reactions To Landess on the Flag 
Gentlemen: 

Upon reading Tom Landess’ ar- 
ticle in TRIVIUM, I can only say 
I am appalled. How dare he sug- 


gest that we give up the Naval Jack 
unto the KKK and other racists 
when it is rightfully our in- 
heritance. For brave Southerners 
of the Navy, which by the way sav- 
ed the South several times by slow- 
ing Yankee advances or smuggle- 
ing in needed goods through the 
blockade, fought and died under 
that standard not for slavery but 
for their besieged homeland and 
so to give up the flag to those peo- 
ple would be cowardly and 
dishonorable... 
Jack E. Skinner, Jr. 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 


Gentlemen: 

I agree with Tom Landess - peo- 
ple need to be educated concern- 
ing the banners under which the 
Confederate armed forces fought. 
We should do something to keep 
the meaning of those banners 
from being perverted by people 
who choose to ignore the feelings 
and motivations of the men who 
fought (and died) under those ban- 
ners, but... Who is making and 
selling square battle flags these 
days? 

Jamie Adams 
FairFax, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 
...Tom Landess’ Trivium piece 
was more of the same racial pap. 
To hear him tell it, the whites of 
Forsyth County were responsible 
for the recent unpleasantness. 
Here were some folks quietly 
leading their lives and minding 
their own business who found 
themselves invaded by a horde of 
outlanders who came into their 
community for the obvious pur- 
pose of stirring up trouble. The 
locals resented this and rightly so. 
John Cassidy 
Balboa Island, California 


Gentlemen: 

One can only laugh at Tom 
Landess’ whining about the Klan’s 
use of the Stars & Bars and 
“*Dixie.’’ 


Landess’ piece was full of inane, 
evasive drivel. Two specimens: 
‘*They (the CSA) did not fight to 
defend slavery,’’ and ‘‘Jim 
Crow...was a Yankee invention 
and a white trash political 
weapon.”’ 

Landess reminds me of an Old 
Fool whom I once saw at an SCV 
dinner. The speaker was talking 
about White liberty, pride, and 
solidarity--which are what the 
CSA was all about. Old Fool was 
writhing in his seat, saying, ‘‘Tell 
him (the speaker) to quieten down, 
or they (the Black waiters) won’t 
bring us our dessert!’’... 

William Barr 
Houston, Texas 


Gentlemen: 

I recently renewed my subscrip- 
tion to the Southern Partisan 
however, after reading Mr. 
Landess’ Trivium in the Winter 
‘87 issue, I’m beginning to wonder 
why. As a ‘‘Northerner’’ who en- 
joys flying the ‘‘rectangular naval 
flag’’ simply because I enjoy Civil 
War (and Confederate) history, I 
thought Mr. Landess’ suggestions 
on how to preserve the integrity of 
the Confederate battle flag were 
unimaginative and lacking in any 
intestinal fortitude or hope of 
SUCCESS... 

Stuart Bieber 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


A New Recruit 
Gentlemen: 

I just received my first issue of 
the Southern Partisan and, to say 
the least, I’m impressed. Now that 
I know I am among friends, I have 
something to say. I thought that 
I was the only person remaining 
who believes in the South and the 
Southern way of life, and it’s com- 
forting to know that others 
throughout the United States have 
the same partisan belief... 

When the South is put down, 
which includes such idiotic things 
as banning the displaying of our 
Battle Flag and changing a school 
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mascot because of the Southern 
implications it may have, I get very 
upset. I just hope and pray that 
this anti-Southern attitude will 
cease in the near future. And I will 
continue to pray for this unless 
praying is outlawed for the 
Southern connotations it 


contains... 
Greg Swanner 
Tuscaaloosa, Alabama 


So We’re Not Perfect 
Gentlemen: 

In the interest of fair play (even 
to the enemy) I must correct an er- 
ror in the Partisan. Under the 
heading ‘‘We Shall See...’’ the 
editorial writer attributes the well- 
known line ‘‘If nominated, I shall 
not run; if elected, I shall not 
serve’’ to Calvin Coolidge. 
Coolidge would never have 
mastered such a mouthfull. He 
said ‘‘I do not choose to run.’ 

Laurie Hibbett 
Nashville, Tennessee 


IS HISTORY ALIVE 
IN YOUR LIFE? 


‘ 


Civil War, Americana, 
Military, British History 
Quarterly Catalogs... 
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Our experienced collectors trav- 
el the back roads of rural barns 
and dusty attics across the coun- 
try in search of the best memor- 
abilia. 

You receive a 32-page, 82” 
x 11” illustrated catalog with 
1000+ letters, diaries, photos, 
engravings & books, documents, 
etc. 


THEME PRINTS, LTD. 
PO BOX 123-P Bayside, NY 11361 
(718) 225-4067 


Subscribe today. Send $10 (refunded with 
1st order) for a one-year subscription 
(4 issues) or $2.00 for sample issue. 


Gentlemen: 

You are confusing your 
Yankees!...Silent Cal did decline 
a second term with a terse press 
release (‘‘I do not choose to run 
for President in 1928.’’) but it was 
another Yankee and one time 
tourist in Georgia, William T. 
Sherman, who immortalized the 
statement you paraphrased. Sher- 
man sent a telegram to the 
Republican National Convention 
in June, 1884, declaring ‘‘I will not 
accept if nominated and will not 
serve if elected.”’ 

Edwin T. Handison 
Arlington, Virginia 


Citadel Whitewash 
Gentlemen: 

A justifible pride in much of 
what the South stands for and a 
resentment at some of the outside 
concerns does not justify your 
whitewash of the incident at the 
Citadel. An FBI investigation of a 
violation of one’s civil rights is a 
necessity and involves far more 
than ‘‘the antics of thoughtless 
children.’’ 

Bill Banner 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Notes From The Mother Country 
Gentlemen: 

I am pleased to report that The 
Southern Partisan was delivered 
here on April 23rd., the postmark 
on the envelope being March 6th., 
having taken seven weeks to cover 
a distance of no less than 4,000 
miles at an average speed of rather 
less than four miles per hour. The 
most charitable assumption is that 
the ship carrying the Mails was 
becalmed, possibly in the Sargasso 
Sea, and had to wait for many 
days for a favourable wind. Or 
possibly the Postal Services are of 
equal efficiency on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

I read your periodical with 
much interest - and a sense of 
familiarity. You have the Klan, 
misusing the Confederate flag; we 
have ‘‘Skinheads’’ (mindless, 
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destructive louts) who disgrace the 
Union Jack; indeed, one left-wing 
Council objected to taxi-cabs hav- 
ing a Union Jack painted on the 
doors because it would provoke 
various ethnic minorities, who 
would take it to be a Fascist / 
Racist symbol. 

We can match the fuss about 
displaying a cross on a public 
building. A Council Planning Of- 
ficer objected to a cross being 
placed outside a chapel on the 
grounds that it constituted ‘‘adver- 
tising’’! (Any sign or whatnot 
advertising anything requires plan- 
ning permission; you have to pay 
for the application, even if you are 
turned down.) 

You carry an advertisement for 
‘Little Black Sambo”’ and similar 
titles. In many school libraries and 
public libraries (childrens’ section) 
L.B.S. is banned; why? Its racist. 
Mind you, if it were Little White 
Sambo that would be racist as 
well. The only acceptable title 
would be Little Homosexual Sam- 
bo; in fact, it would probably be 
selected as a school text book. (I 
am not being funny). 

As for Mr. Buckley’s article on 
South Africa: the white South 
Africans have one very compelling 
reason for keeping control - they 
can see what has happened in 
nearly every other country in 
Africa which has attained 
“*freedom’’ and self-government 
and they don’t want it. Incidental- 
ly, there are nearly one million 
South Africans of Indian descent 
but no one ever mentions them. 
There were more Indians in Ugan- 
da and Kenya but they were most- 
ly thrown out (without compensa- 
tion) by the Black governments; 
this was not racism as only whites 
are guilty of such a crime. 

However, I find your magazine 
most stimulating. 

T.L.A. Daintith 
Watchet, Somerset. 
England 


| PARTISAN 
‘| VIEW 


How We Feel 
About Yankees 


I received a very nice letter 
recently from a reader in Indiana 
who wrote to explain why he has 
tentatively decided not to renew his 
subscription to the Southern Par- 
tisan. This does not, I should ex- 
plain, happen very often. Most of 
our readers (bless ’em) stick with us. 

But it is especially rare for a non- 
renewer to write a courteous ex- 
planation. So I read his letter 
carefully. 

He explained that he was not a 
Southerner, but that his careful 
study of American history had con- 
vinced him that the leaders of his 
native region should not have wag- 
ed war against the South; that the 
Southerners had all the best Con- 
stitutional, philosophical and moral 
arguments; and that the Con- 
federates had fought bravely for a 
just cause against odds so over- 
whelming that the effort must sure- 
ly be seen as heroic for all time. 

For those reasons, this man had 
developed an appreciation for the 
South; a great respect for Lee, 
Davis, Jackson and all the other 
great Confederate leaders; and he 
sympathized with the Partisan’s 
larger mission of articulating a 
heritage that stands for liberty, 
honor and the rights of free men to 
govern themselves, under God, as 
locally as possible. 

So why did this man decide not 
to renew? Because, he said, our 
tendency to make snide remarks 
about Yankees--generically--had 
finally offended him. He felt ex- 
cluded from our fraternity because 


of his (non-Southern) place of birth. 

I re-read his letter several times. 
And later that day, I ran across a 
newspaper interview with Ed Koch, 
the Mayor of New York City, who 
said that only 25% of the residents 
of his city were born there. And he 
was urging those non-natives to 
start thinking of themselves as New 
Yorkers. Birthplace, he said, was 
meaningless. 

Well, birthplace is not mean- 
ingless. We are defined forever by 
where we come from. Even Andrew 
Lytle (the best Southerner in the 
group of agrarians who contributed 
to I’ll Take My Stand) tried to live 
and work in New York for a time 
in the 1930’s. He was interested in 
theater, and he went there thinking 
that New York might be like Paris, 
the intellectual headquarters for all 
the provinces. But he soon 
discovered that New York was ‘‘a 
head without a body.”’ And that is 
what we all become, dismembered 
parts, if we pretend that place is of 
no importance. The whole man 
remembers throughout his life the 
feel of native soil beneath his feet. 

So, where does that leave our 
friend from Indiana? If he decides 
to stay with us, that leaves him (and 
us) in very good company indeed. 
We do not ask him to repudiate his 
roots. In fact, we respect him all the 
more knowing that he does not. In- 
diana is a fine place to be from. 
And so is Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, and California. All of the 
American provinces--the regions-- 
the States--are capable of produc- 
ing men and women with 
“‘Southern’’ sensibilities, which is 
really the heart of ‘‘Western’’ 
civilization (not a direction where 
the needle points but an orientation 
toward the important things in life). 


RICHARD QUINN 


Good people (and bad) spring 
from all places. Rural Indiana and 
the Michigan countryside are a 
great deal more ‘‘Southern’’ than 
downtown Atlanta. And we write 
the Partisan for those who share 
certain principles and sensibilities 
that (to be sure) are widespread in 
the South--but not exclusively. They 
are essentially rural values, part of 
the American inheritance from 
pioneer days. Like all roots, they 
must be nurtured. Again, Andrew 
Lytle expressed it best when he said 
that the Southern perspective causes 
us to care more about ‘‘making a 
life than about making a living.”’ 

Of course, if he stays with us, our 
friend will just have to abide the 
Yankee jokes--even an especially 
hard one that appears this issue in 
Obiter Dicta. But they are not 
mean-spirited; and heaven knows 
we have laughed at our share of 
redneck jokes. 

As we go to press, I have written 
our friend, inviting him to stay in 
our company. I told him how much 
we value Northern men of Southern 
principle. I told him that Russell 
Kirk, a Southern partisan from 
Michigan, understands Randolph 
and Calhoun better than anybody. 
And I even confessed that we are 
growing quite a few Yankees down 
here, especially around Atlanta. 

So, from now on, when we talk 
about Yankees, we’re not really 
talking about al/ Northerners. 
We’re just talking about the ones 
who still look in other people’s 
backyards for things to complain 
about. And we’re talking about the 
ones who still gloat over the War 
and talk too loud in restaurants. 
They know who they are. And [’ll 
bet our friend from Indiana doesn’t 
like ‘em either. 
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FROM BEHIND 
ENEMY LINES 


Political Watch 


Conservatives in Washington 
still can’t get a read on Howard 
Baker. The new White House 
chief of staff has certainly been 
generous tossing sops to the right. 
Appointments to White House ad- 
visory positions of movement con- 
servatives Gary Bauer, Ken Cribb 
and Ed Feulner of Heritage Foun- 
dation have been modestly 
reassuring, as have the numerous 
Opportunities given conservatives 
to air their views at luncheons and 
policy meetings. But no one is con- 
fident yet that the Reagan agenda, 
if one any longer exists, will not 
be scuttled. 

The principal concerns about 
Baker are that he will try to raise 
taxes and sell out the Strategic 
Defense Initiative for an arms con- 
trol agreement. The inside-the- 
Beltway consensus strongly sup- 
ports both objectives. 

A traditional, balance-the- 
budget Republican whose 
economic perspective has never 
gone beyond Congress’ bottom 
line, Baker’s enthusiasm for rais- 
ing taxes is demonstrable. As 
Senate majority leader, he only 
reluctantly signed on to the 1981 
Reagan tax cuts, terming them a 
‘riverboat gamble,’’ and con- 
tinually pressed upon the president 
the need to ‘‘enhance revenues,”’ 
until leaving the Senate in 1984. 
Even more telling was Baker’s talk 
of a tax increase when he was feel- 


ing out arun for the presidency in 
1985, just months after Walter 
Mondale had gotten pasted on the 
same issue. 

Supply-siders have never felt 
confident that the revenue 
enhancers were being held in 
check, and will not relax until Jack 
Kemp or Pete Du Pont is in the 
White House. Indeed, the only 
supply-sider enjoying a prominent 
position in the Reagan administra- 
tion just now is Ronald Reagan. 
But the president seems finally 
convinced that his economic pro- 
gram is sound, and it is unlikely 
that this conviction will be shaken 
much by Baker. The tax increase 
movement was orchestrated 
masterfully at the White House, 
on Capitol Hill and in the media 
by David Stockman when he was 
at OMB. Though Baker ts closer 
to the president, there is little 
reason to think that he can succeed 
where Stockman at last failed, or 
that he will waste much time 
trying. 

Less sanguine is the outlook for 
SDI. Even if the president’s space 
defense shield isn’t bartered away, 
it confronts a Congress inclined to 
research it to death and the pro- 
spect of an unsympathetic ad- 
ministration in two years. 

Led by Kemp and Rep. Jim 
Courter, R-N.J., conservatives are 
pressing Reagan to commit to ear- 
ly deployment. They were expec- 
ting the president to be on board 
by early February, but he hedged, 
and it now appears the opportuni- 
ty will be lost to abstruse delibera- 
tions over interpretation of the 
ABM treaty. Of some encourage- 
ment, though, is a memo issuing 
recently from Sam Nunn’s office 
in which the respected Georgia 
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senator mentions the possibility 
that the treaty may have to be 
abandoned. Nunn’s hard-earned 
eminence on defense matters 
allows him to control the tempo of 
these discussions. Conservatives 
respect his diligence, but worry 
that he will eventually run for 
president and will feel compelled 
to run to the left to court the 
liberal activist groups so important 
in the Democratic nomination 
process. 

There is little doubt as to what 
use Baker has for SDI. The 
Washington press is primed to 
proclaim the triumphal rehabilita- 
tion of the Reagan presidency by 
Baker the moment he can secure 
an arms control agreement. 
Trading away SDI will bring an 
agreement in a minute. 

Jack Kemp’s April 6 announce- 
ment of candidacy set off a new 
round of questions about his in- 
ability thus far to solidify the 
Right behind him. It is difficult to 
say exactly what his problems are, 
but clearly his overtures to blacks, 
organized labor, the poor and the 
elderly are causing a bit of intellec- 
tual confusion in the movement he 
seeks to lead. 

Kemp’s best hope is to 
distinguish himself from George 
Bush and Robert Dole on 
economic policy (Bush and Dole 
are revenue enhancers lying low), 
and the social issues, abortion, 
school prayer and the like (Bush 
and Dole are Reaganites for the 
record, but they don’t like to talk 
much about this stuff). Kemp’s 
most intriguing possibility is that 
he can join forces with Pat 
Robertson to put together a social 
issues constituency that can sweep 
the South on ‘‘Super Tuesday.’’ 


.. AND SUPREME COURT 


WATCH 

By all means read Sandra Day 
O’Connor’s concurrence in the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision that 
appeared to give affirmative ac- 
tion an open highway. Justice 
O’Connor pointedly remarks that 
she is not deciding the issue of 
whether affirmative action violates 
Title VII because that issue was 
not raised in the case. The clear 
suggestion is that O’Connor might 
join the Rehnquist bloc in a case 
where affirmative action’s validi- 
ty was challenged, which would 
mean only one more Reagan ap- 
pointee would be needed to send 
reverse discrimination packing. 

Don’t believe stories that 
O’Connor and Antonin Scalia are 
unpredictable mavericks. They 
have, on a couple of instances, af- 
firmed the rights of criminal 
defendants in criminal procedure 
cases, but these issues aren’t on the 
cutting edge of judicial activism. 
O’Connor and Scalia are going to 
make advocates of judicial 
restraint very happy over the long 
haul. —Gordon Jackson 


Southern Stratagies 


We don’t ask much, as South- 
erners, from our Presidents: just 
a recognition that we have a dif- 
ferent history, and therefore a dif- 
ferent perspective, from other 
Americans; acknowledgment of 
our regional distinctives, including 
our four years of separate political 
existence; and an avoidance of 
gratuitous insults tossed our way. 
Alas, even these minimal requests 
are sprurned by the current crop 
of Presidential contenders. After 
decades of ‘‘Southern strategies’’ 
and like political gimmicks, what 
does the South have to show for 
them? Not much. 

Some of the candidates are 
forthright haters of the South. 
Democratic Senator Paul Simon 
of Illinois, an historian manque 
who looks like a cross between 


Mr. Peepers and Leon Trotsky, 
has rabidly persecuted Southern 
Partisan contributor M.E. Brad- 
ford for his efforts at elucidating 
the record of the sixteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Other 
candidates, such as Congressman 
Jack Kemp, sniff at the idea of 
any special regional appeal to the 
South, but then scramble over 
each other in pandering to every 
interest group with a dozen votes 
to offer. A knowledge of 
Washington jargon is useful in 
assessing the candidates, as well. 
For example, when Senator Bob 
Dole is said to have ‘‘ a good 
record on civil rights,’’ that 
doesn’t mean he’s actually done 
anything to enhance the liberties 
of the citizen; rather, it means he 
has fostered punitive regional 
legislation burdening the South -- 
but not the North (not Kansas!) -- 
with impossible-to-meet standards 
in local elections. 

Are there any Southerners 
among the 1988 candidates? 
Without stretching the definition 
of ‘Southerner’? beyond the 
breaking point, Cassius can count 
only two, one in each major 
party: Senator Albert Gore, Jr., of 
Tennessee, and M.G. ‘‘Pat’’ 
Robertson, of Virginia. Do they 
offer any hope of another 
Southern contribution to the wider 
republic on the scale of a 
Washington, a Jefferson, or a 
Madison? 

Let’s deal with the easier case 
first. Senator Gore’s father, Al 
Sr., also served in the Senate, 
where he was aptly described as 
“the Southern regional chairman 
for the Eastern liberal establish- 
ment.’’ Little Al, better looking 
than his father although not as 
smart, worthily maintains the 
family tradition of a scalawaggery. 
Looking as if he stepped out of the 
pages of Gentleman’s Quarterly, 
Gore has been unimpressive to 
many Washington observers. But 
what he lacks in grasp of the 
issues, he makes up for in his 


voting, where he must be in- 
structed by Senator Kennedy. As 
a diversionary tactic to confuse the 
little old ladies in tennis shoes, 
Gore’s wife, Tipper, has agitated 
for the toning down of raunchy 
rock music lyrics; she attacks the 
symptoms of societal breakdown 
while her husband promotes the 
disease. As final evidence of his 
Southern bona fides, Gore has 
engaged as his campaign manager 
a castoff aide of New York Gover- 
nor Mario Cuomo. The Volunteer 
State deserves better than this. 
What of our other Southern 
contender? Pat Robertson’s 
father, too, was a Senator -- A. 
Willis Robertson, courtly comrade 
of the great Senator Harry Byrd, 
Sr. But Senator Robertson, unlike 
Senator Gore the elder, never bent 
to the wind of fashionable cant 
blowing out of the North. His 
genial son Pat, the only TV 
evangelist with a Yale law degree, 
displays what we in the South have 
always regarded as highly 
desirable traits: good manners, 
common sense, and heartfelt 
Christianity. Elsewhere in the 
country, however, these same 
traits get him labelled as a lunatic 
kook of the far-right fringe by the 
establishment media. Robertson 
bears watching for two reasons. 
First, if he does, in fact, run, he 
is unlikely to do ‘‘moderately’’ 
well. If Robertson gets in the race, 
it will be because he is convinced 
he can do surprisingly well in 
unexpected places. And second, if 
he does manage to gain influence 
in the high councils of the nation, 
he will bring an intimate and sym- 
pathetic awareness of the Southern 
heritage that has not been 
represented there since Dick 
Russell died. Keep your eyes, ears, 
and mind open regarding Pat 
Robertson. — Cassius 


Note: Cassius, a special reporter to 
the Partisan, does not have a lean 
and hungry look, but he does think 
too much and is quite dangerous. 
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A Double Barrel 
Reply 


This column was given its name 
not merely as an act of modesty 
but because ‘‘the trivium’? in 
medieval and early renaissance 
education was the first course of 
study for all scholars and consisted 
of three (Tri) subjects: grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric. My original in- 
tent was to deal only with the way 
language and logic are used (or 
misused) in our time--and par- 
ticularly in political discourse. It 
was a good idea, but J didn’t stick 
to it. Too bad. It would have lent 
at least some distinction to this 
space. 

For the current issue, however, 
I return to my original intent in 
order to deal as objectively as 
possible with the controversy sur- 
rounding the publication of J.R. 
Vanover’s column and Bob 
Whitaker’s reply. I find it more 
comfortable to deal with texts than 
with opinions in this case--and also 
more useful. 

First, I am now convinced that 
we should not have published J.R. 
Vanover’s column on racism, not 
because the opinions he expressed 
were anything but truths to which 
we can all subscribe (namely that 
we should treat our black fellow 
Southerners with courtesy, 
respect, and affection); but 
because of the rhetorical form in 
which the matter was cast. The 
piece sounded like something writ- 
ten in the 1950’s by Ralph McGill, 
or more recently by an editorial 
writer for the New York Times or 
the Washington Post. Vanover 
used the ‘‘apodeictic rhetoric’’ of 
the Eastern establishment in ad- 


dressing a Southern audience--a 
strategic error that got him (add 
us) into trouble with a good many 
Partisan readers. 

By ‘‘apodeictic rhetoric’ I mean 
the kind of language you use when 
your audience believes in 
everything that you do and you 
simply want to reaffirm certain 
truths in the same good old way. 
For example, every four years, 
when they convene to nominate a 
presidential candidate, the 
Democrats routinely say the 
Republicans are wicked and the 
Republicans say the Democrats 
are wicked; and each has his own 
special language for berating the 
other. Needless to say, no one at 
either National convention is 
going to worry too much about 
whether or not the other side is 
really wicked. That ‘‘truth’’ has 
already been assumed before the 
chairman calls the convention to 
order. 

On the other hand, if you came 
to the Democratic Party and 
wanted to sound a cautionary note 
to your own folks, you wouldn’t 
use the same kind of language that 
the Republicans use in their 
speeches. You would begin by say- 
ing, ‘‘We Democrats are the 
greatest party in the history of the 
nation.’? Then you would recall 
Jefferson, Jackson, Roosevelt, 
and Kennedy (omitting Jimmy 
Carter), and finally you would get 
around to your point: ‘‘There is 
just one area where I believe we 
need improvement....’’ 

Or, to put the matter in another 
context, if you are a preacher and 
you want your flock to amend 
their lives, you probably would 
make a mistake if you stood in the 
pulpit, pointed at everyone in the 
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church, and said, ‘‘You sinners 
have got to reform.’’ (You can’t 
even say, ‘‘We sinners have got to 
reform,’’ if folks can tell by your 
tone of voice that you really mean 
‘‘you sinners.’’) Because if you 
sound self-righteous, hearts will 
turn to hard little walnuts, backs 
will stiffen, and later, out in the 
church parking lot, little clutches 
of people all dressed in their Sun- 
day clothes will be muttering, ‘“We 
got to get ourselves a new 
preacher.”’ 

When that happens, who gets 
saved? Who comes to a newer, 
better understanding of the faith? 
Who drives slowly home along 
oak-shaded streets determined to 
do a little better come Monday 
morning? Answer: nobody! 

So what does the preacher- 
rhetorician do in the face of such 
a response? Does he go home to 
Sunday dinner enormously 
pleased with himself, certain that 
he has put vice in its proper place? 
Or, seeing those cold eyes and 
drawn lips, does he perhaps say, 
“‘Gee, maybe I didn’t put that just 
right. Maybe if I had framed my 
thoughts a little better, I might 
have actually convinced a few 
people instead of merely making 
them mad.’’? (Or does he pro- 
claim in disgust, ‘‘I can’t remain 
among such sinners,’’ and draft a 
letter of resignation,?) 

Now to Bob Whitaker’s reply, 
which contained, among other 
things, the implicit charge that the 
Southern Partisan editors were 
cowards because we did not speak 
out editorially for the survival (if 
not supremacy) of the white race- 
--as indeed we have not. Such a 
charge is a fine example of the 
logical fallacy known as non se- 


quitur, that is: drawing an im- 
proper conclusion from a given set 
of circumstances. Just because we 
have not said we are ‘‘proud to be 
white’’ it does not follow that we 
have been silent out of fear. [m- 
pugning our motives (argumentum 
ad hominem) does not really ad- 
dress the argument that I, for one, 
would put forth. 

Let me make my own position 
clear by offering an anecdote, part 
real, part imaginary. After our 
book on Jesse Jackson was 
published, I went to New York to 
appear on a black talk show 
because, among other things, 
Richard Quinn was too terrified to 
fly on an airplane (a certifiable ex- 
ample of cowardice). Facing a 
studio of some 200 blacks, I knew 
how Chinese Gordon must have 
felt at Khartoum; and I realized as 
soon as they began to shout ques- 
tions that no souls would be sav- 
ed that day. But there was moment 
when I was tempted to try. A man 
from the back of the room leaped 
to his feet at something I had said 
about brotherly love and cried out, 
“Don’t you believe in black 
pride?’’ Instead of rearing back 
and giving him a medieval sermon, 
I simply answered a question with 
a question: ‘‘When does black 
pride end and hatred begin?’’ 

But if I’d had the time, I might 
well have answered this: ‘‘I don’t 
approve of any kind of pride. 
Pride is a sin--or so my church 
once taught when it was still in the 
hands of literate Christians.”’ 

At this point the man would 
have proclaimed, ‘‘That’s absurd. 
There are many kinds of good 
pride. Piide in family. Pride in 
community. Pride in country.’’ 

And I would have replied, ‘‘No, 
there is no such thing as ‘good 
pride.’ If it’s pride--really and tru- 
ly pride--then it’s not only bad, 
but the worst sin possible, the one 
that led to the Fall of Man in the 
first place. If it’s good and you call 
it ‘pride’ then you’re using the 
wrong word.”’ 


“But isn’t it a good thing to feel 
a strong commitment to your own 
people?”’ 

“Yes,’’ I would have said, ‘‘but 
that’s not pride. It’s something 
much better. It’s loyalty and it’s 
love, a submission of self to the 
other-than-self, to some larger 
community of fellow human be- 
ings. Nothing wrong with that. As 
a matter of fact, it’s very Chris- 
tian. Jesus cared so much for His 
people that He died for them. The 
difference between Him and us is 
that His people consisted of all 
mankind, and we do well if we can 
learn in a lifetime to love Mama 
and Daddy, the folks in our town, 
and maybe (in times of great 
danger) our fellow Americans as 


a whole. ; _ 
If at such times we are willing 


to die for our people then that’s 
even better. In fact, it is even 
‘Christ-like’.’’ 

At that point the man would 
have said triumphantly. ‘‘But 
that’s just what I’ve been saying.”’ 

And I would have replied (the 
soul of reason and courtesy in this 
fictionalized exchange), ‘‘Not by 
a long shot. You used the word 
‘pride’ and pride is the very op- 
posite of what I’ve been talking 
about. If Jesus had died because 
He was proud to be a Jew--or even 
a human being-- then he would 
never have risen on Easter, 
because He would have been no 
different from thousands of other 
dead Jewish nationalists during 
the Roman occupation. This is 
precisely the reason the Jews turn- 
ed on Him after waving their 
palms and cheering, because He 
was not their kind of Messiah. The 
proud Barrabas did better for 
them; so did the Maccabees. Jesus 
did not die for pride. He died for 


love.”’ 
‘“Well, what’s the difference?’’ 


‘Pride is self-conscious and 
self-congratulatory. It tells you 
you’re better than somebody else 
because you belong to a certain 
family or a certain nation or a cer- 
tain race. And as soon as you 


listen to the voice of pride, you 
raise an umnecessary barrier 
between yourself and other men.”’ 

‘‘Now wait a minute,’’ the man 
would have said in his New York 
accent, ‘‘I’m a regular reader of 
the Southern Partisan, and you 
people are always talking about 
Stonewall Jackson and Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. Don’t you think 
they fought out of pride?’’ 

‘‘No, I hope and believe they 
fought out of love--love for their 
own people and a consequent 
desire to protect them. Jackson 
was a devout Presbyterian; and 
Bedford Forrest rose to the height 
of savage bravery after he’d seen 
his own brother killed. I don’t 
think there was the smallest mote 
of pride left in him at that mo- 
ment. I think his heart was too full 
of grief and love for his dead 
kinsman. As I said, pride is self- 
centered and self-conscious. In 
battle you have little time to reflect 
on your own worthiness or that of 
your people. If you do, you’ll be 
too full of yourself to notice the 
enemy soldier who rides up beside 
you and fires a minie ball into 
your skull.’’ 

‘*But isn’t what you’re saying 
merely a matter of semantics? 
Does it really make any difference 
whether you call it ‘pride’ or 
‘love’?”’ 

‘‘Of course it does. Different 
words really do mean different 
things. In this case ‘love’ and 
‘pride’ imply two different ways of 
behaving toward other people who 
don’t belong to your group. If you 
are proud of your people you may 
be inclined to treat outsiders with 
contempt, because they don’t 
measure up. On the other hand, if 
you love your own people that 
doesn’t mean you can’t treat out- 
siders with kindness and respect.”’ 

‘*Does this apply to white pride 
as well as black pride?’’ he would 
finally have had to ask. And I 
would have replied ‘‘Yes, indeed 
it does. Just as much and not one 
iota more.”’ 
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Super Tuesday 


No one has quite figured it out 
yet, but the Jack Kemp people are 
beginning to worry. Not about 
George Bush, whose support is as 
soft and fluid as molasses--but 
about Pat Roberison, who is sit- 
ting at around 5% in the national 
polls. So why are Kemp’s sup- 
porters worried about Robertson, 
and why are they running around 
Washington, trying to get 
someone from the South to come 
aboard and show them how to cut 
into the evangelical vote? 

The answer can be summarized 
in two words: ‘‘Super Tuesday.”’ 

Like grasshoppers the Eastern 
Republicans have been singing 
songs while the Robertson ants 
have been combing the coun- 
tryside for votes. First the ants 
scored heavily in Michigan, and 
more recently they have done well 
in South Carolina, despite some 
disagreement over the theft of 
delegates. Thus far nothing has 
really counted, but suddenly it’s 
1987 and the grasshoppers have 
sat down, examined the schedule 
of primaries, and realized that 
some folks will be left out in the 
cold if Robertson cuts deeply into 
the strength of the other 
challengers to George Bush. 

After all, just how many in- 
dependent conservative Republi- 
cans are out there? Enough to go 
around? Kemp would like to 
believe that he is the logical heir 
to Ronald Reagan’s mantle; but if 
he doesn’t come out of Super 
Tuesday looking credible, he may 
not have enough money to buy a 
Greyhound ticket back to 
Washington. Bob Dole, who over 


the years has been much kinder to 
traditionalists than has Kemp, is in 
second place right now according 
to national polls; but he too would 
be wounded if he emerged from 
the Southern primaries without a 
little sack of votes to take back to 
Kansas. 

And then there’s Robertson. 
Right now he is running with the 
pack, behind both Bush and Dole, 
about even with Kemp. But sup- 
pose he is the frontrunner after 
Super Tuesday--a_ distinct 
possibility, given his Southern 
background and his stand on the 
issues? Then what happens? 

It’s that question that haunts 
the Kemp people, who admit 
privately they cannot make any in- 
roads into the evangelical com- 
munity, despite the fact that Kemp 
has come out strongly against 
abortion. The trouble is, for years 
and years all Kemp has talked 
about is money. He’s full of glib 
economic theories and slogans and 
has tended to picture the world as 
explainable in terms of concepts 
like ‘‘enterprise zones’’ and ‘‘win- 
dows”’ of opportunity.’? Now he 
wants to talk about morality. 

He’s like the banker who has 
never bothered to come to church 
(because it’s all a lot of 
superstitious nonsense) and then 
decides to run for mayor. Sudden- 
ly one Sunday he shows up at The 
First Baptist Church, a big smile 
on his face; and at coffee hour, he 
runs busily around telling 
everybody how ‘‘us decent folks 
have got to get together and run 
the bootleggers and gamblers out 
of town.’’ Of course everybody is 
happy to hear him say those 
things. Small wonder however, 
that when they talk about politics 
after the next deacons’ meeting 
they’re more than a little skeptical. 

“Ole Jack has got some pretty 
good ideas,’’ someone says, but I 
be dogged if I think he’d 
remember us five minutes after he 
took the oath of office.”’ 
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‘*Yeah, that’s the last time we’d 
see him in church too,’’ says 
another. 

‘‘Shoot,’’ says a third. ‘‘I bet he 
don’t come back next Sunday.”’ 


Notes From The 
Cultural North 


The Rev. Jesse Jackson recent- 
ly appeared on the campus of the 
University of Massachusetts to 
speak at ‘‘Racial Awareness 
Day.’’ This new ‘‘celebration’’ is 
the outgrowth of the attack by 
white students on blacks following 
the \World Series victory of the 
Mets over the Red Sox. 

It seems to us that the Universi- 
ty of Mass. had their ‘‘Racial 
Awareness Day’’ last October. 
What they need now is a ‘‘Racial 
Forgetfulness Day.’’ 

And while we’re talking about 
the University of Massachusetts, 
they also had a ‘‘Gay and Lesbian 
Awareness Week’’ which they. 
commemorated by uninviting 
Christian psychologist Paul 
Cameron, who had also been 
scheduled to speak on campus. 
Cameron, it seems, has been highly 
critical of the ‘“‘homosexual com- 
munity’? and the dean-in-charge 
ordered the group who invited the 
psychologist to cancel his 
engagement--because it would 
subvert the celebration on campus. 

Cameron says he was later told 
that the ban on his presence was 
“permanent ”’ and all for criticiz- 
ing the gay community. Well, that’s 
what he gets in Massachusetts for 
being a thmartath. 


Sight for Sore Eyes 


Washington’s brightest (not 
necessarily an oxymoron) were 
gathered April 27 near the Capitol 
for a ‘Helms Salute,’’ sponsored 
by the Jefferson Davis Camp (No. 
305, Sons of Confederate Veterans) 


SCALAWAG 
AWARD 


Our Scalawag this time comes 
highly. recommended by Dr. 
“Russell Blaylock of High Point, 
- North Carolina, who sent us a re- 
centclipping from the editorial 
» page of the High Point Enterprise. 
On that ‘page, the associate 
editor, Doug Clark, suggests that 
Martin. Luther King is far more 
deserving of a state holiday than 
Robert E. Lee. Here are just a few 


and dedicated to the country of 
North Carolina’s senior Senator, 
Jesse A. Helms. 

As ever, Senator Helms was 
gracious; and he pledged to do 
whatever he could to help those 
fighting in the cause of liberty. 
Timothy Norbert Hunter of 
Springfield, Virginia reports that the 
Senator concluded his remarks with 
this story: 

Helms’ great grandfather was a 
Confederate veteran who, after the 
War, took his son (Jesse’s Daddy) 
with him on a trip to Philadelphia. 
It was the first time either of them 
had been outside the homeland. 

While they were walking 
cautiously down a street in the nor- 
thern metropolis, they happened to 
pass a beggar on the sidewalk who 
displayed a sign reading 
“WOUNDED UNION ARMY 
VETERAN--PLEASE HELP.”’ 
The poor fellow had no arms or 
legs. 

For a long moment, the old Con- 
federate gazed at the disabled chap; 
then reached into his deepest pocket 
and brought out a prized $5 gold 
piece, which he placed in the man’s 


of Clark’s quotes. Robert E. Lee, 
he says, was... 

‘* ..a rebel and a traitor’? who 
“betrayed his country.” 

‘“He wasn’t any kind of 
American at ail...” 

‘*[Lee’s] armies trampled over 
this nation’s history, over the 
aspirations and struggles of our 
founding fathers.’’ 

‘‘THe] contributed to the deaths 
of tens of thousands of American 
citizens. All that in the name of 
preserving the rights of states to 
allow slavery.’’ 

Clearly, they taught Doug in 
journalism school to try to be 
provocative--but no one could give 
him depth. Here is a fellow whose 
mind expresses itself in boiler-plate 
slogans, hoping he’ll be noticed 
someday by Tom Wicker or 
Katherine Graham. And he thinks 


alms basket. The younger Helms 
expressed amazement at the sight. 
“Daddy,” he said, ‘‘I thought you 
hated Yankees.”’ 

“I do son,”’ the old man replied, 
as they continued down the street. 

‘But I thought you said they in- 
vaded our land and burned our 
homes,” the boy said. 

‘Yes son, that’s true.” 

‘Then why,”’ the inquisitive lad 
persisted, ‘‘did you just give that 
Yankee your last gold piece?’’ 

“Well boy, that’s simple. He’s 
the first Yankee I ever saw that was 
shot up to my specifications.” 


A Hero in Darlington 


Darlington County, a mostly 
rural county in South Carolina, is 
known outside the State mostly as 
the home of the annual ‘‘Darl- 
ington 500°’ stock car race. 

Like so many Southern com- 
munities, uncharted on the In- 
terstate traveller’s guidebooks, 
Darlington is rich with reminders of 
better days. Old tombstones 
covered with weeds, each quietly 
marking a life’s story can be found 


the best way to do that is to: run 
down. the South. 


Well, we suspect that General 1 oe 
Lee’s reputation will survive | 
Doug’s best shot. In fact, we are 
reminded of the dialogue in True 


Grit between the green horn who 
said ‘‘Aren’t you going to argue 
with me?’’ and the heroine whe 
replied ‘“‘And what have I a 
complished if I bested a fool?’ 

So we won’t even call Doug 


Scalawag all by himself. He’s just > . 


not big enough. Instead, this ti 
our Scalawag goes collectively a 
the publisher, . editor, general ns 
manager, the janitor, Doug and 


anyone else who habitually hangs 


around the offices of the High — 


Point Enterprise. Taken together, 
they may all add up to. one whole Sree 


Scalawag. 


in church yards throughout the 
county. 

The Historical Commission of 
Darlington, in its newsletter, tells 
the story of one such grave in a lit- 
tle cemetery located near the city 
limits of Darlington, the county 
seat... 

“The marble monument to 
Henry Brown, an obelisk, towers 
perhaps 15 feet or more. A Negro, 
he was born in the vicinity of 
Camden in the year 1830. There is 
conflicting information available on 
his early life: Gen. W.E. James 
wrote that Henry was born a free 
man, while J.E. Norment wrote 
that Henry was born a slave and 
purchased his own freedom as well 
as that of his wife Laura, who is 
buried beside him. (She is 
remembered as one of the founders 
of Macedonia Baptist Church.) 

Henry Brown moved to Darl- 
ington as a very young man and 
quickly established himself as a 
highly reputable brickmason. As 
the Civil War began, he joined the 
Darlington Guards as drummer and 
went with them to Charleston ear- 
ly in 1861. After that outfit was 
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disbanded, he went to the front in 
Virginia as a member of Captain 
W.H. Evans’ Company in the 8th 
Regiment and later transfered to 
Captain S.H. Wilds’ Company of 
the 21st Regiment. 

During the war, he captured a 
pair of Yankee drumsticks which he 
prized to the end of his days. 
Records in the Historical Commis- 
sion files show that regularly 
throughout the war he had his 
payroll sent to Col. E.W. Charles, 
Darlington merchant and banker, 
who paid it over to Mrs. Brown. 

After the war, Henry Brown was 
swept up in the tide of Black 
emergence and entered politics, be- 
ing elected to the office of coroner 
of Darlington County. However, as 
he became aware of the widespread 
fraud and corruption of the ruling 
class during that period now known 
as Reconstruction, he gave up 
politics and never again sought of- 
fice. When the Darlington Guards 
were reorganized in 1878, he again 
joined them as drummer and serv- 


ed in this capacity for nearly 30. 


years. 

Henry Brown died November 2, 
1907. The Darlington Guards 
assembled in their Armory and 
marched under arms to the home of 
the deceased; there, the captain 
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detailed pallbearers from the ranks 
and the body was escorted by the 
Guards to the church where the 
Masons took over the ceremony, 
assisted by Reverend J.J. Jefferson 
(black) and Reverend D.M. Fulton 
(white). 

At the gravesite, Angus Gainey, 
bugler for the guards, sounded 
“‘taps’’ and the company fired three 
rounds over the grave. In the 
months afterwards, the citizens of 
the town raised money for the erec- 
tion of the handsome marker which 
stands over his grave, now neglected 
and all but forgotten.”’ 


PTL 


The situation at PTL is too sad 
and confused for commentary. 
Needless to say, the national 
media have enjoyed condemning 
all evangelists and, by implication, 
all believing Christians for the sins 
of a few. But despite the attempts 
of secular wits on TV and in the 
newspapers, Jimmy Swaggart, of 
all people, got off the best line of 
the whole fiasco when someone 
brought up the charge that he was 
trying to take over PTL: ‘‘I’ve got 
enough problems of my own, let 
alone trying to run a water slide.” 
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MLK Day 


Sparks are flying in North 
Carolina over that State’s obser- 
vance of Martin Luther King Day. 
For the last two years the Tar Heel 
State has observed King Day as a 
non-paid working holiday for State 
employees and teachers. This year, 
after much wrangling, the State 
Legislature overwhelmingly passed a 
Bill requiring the State Personnel 
Commission to include MLK Day as 
a paid day off for State workers, but 
not to exceed the already specified 
number of paid holidays due State 
employees. Thus, a current holiday 
must be swapped to make room for 
MLK Day. 

Understandably, the thought of 
losing a day at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, or perhaps Labor Day or 
New Year’s, has provoked an out- 
cry from State workers, whose pro- 
fessional organization lobbied active- 
ly against the measure. The action 
also. brought protests from 
Republican Governor James G. 
Martin, under whose authority the 
State Personnel Commission comes. 
The Governor felt, legitimately, that 
the legislature was ‘‘passing the 
buck’’ by forcing his administration 
to choose the current holiday 
workers would lose. Accordingly, 
Martin directed State Personnel to 
send out a questionnaire to some 
70,000 State employees. Of the 
54,000 who replied, nearly three- 
fourths said the holiday should be 
optional, and one-third ‘“‘expressly 
protested’’ giving up a traditionally 
observed State-paid holiday to 
observe King Day. 

What Governor Martin will do 
with these results is anyone’s guess. 
Conservatives have suggested that 
efforts be made to overturn the 
legislation. But Martin, now under 
strong pressure from civil rights 
groups and more liberal elements in 
his party, has yet to act. 


ALABAMA 


Elizabeth Shown Mills and Gary Mills 
of Tuscaloosa, editors of the National 
Genealogical Quarterly, have an- 
nounced in their latest issue something 
of a breakthrough: they have traced 
the family of entertainer Bill Cosby to 
the 17th-century, through a 19th- 
century Cosby, a freed slave who rais- 
ed 18 children on Walton’s Mountain 
in Nelson County, Virginia, the same 
mountain that was the setting of ‘‘The 
Waltons.’’ 

While Elizabeth Mills admits that 
with the Cosby genalogy ‘‘it’s just a 
curious break that occurred,’’ she 
hopes that it will encourage other 
blacks to embark on the task of trac- 
ing the origin of their families. 
Records on slaves are sometimes dif- 
ficult to find, but apparently the task 
is not impossible--as the Cosby e».- 
perience suggests. 


June - August 
Summer Festival (June 1-August 31) 
Theodore, Alabama (205) 567-6463 


Second Annual June Jam Week Gem 
and Mineral Show (June !10-August 16) 
Montgomery, Alabama (205) 593-4617 


Celebrity Day (June 19-August 1) 
Tuscumbia, Alabama (205) 687-7044 


ARKANSAS 


Speck Williams of Little Rock 
writes: 

“Why don’t you publish something 
on Bob Burns, probably Arkansas’s 
greatest humorist? Burns used to be on 
the radio when Jack Benny and 
Charlie McCarthy were in their 
heyday--and he was just as funny, 
maybe funnier. He told stories about 
his rural relatives and about country 
life in his native state; and he was the 
nearest thing this country ever had to 
a second Will Rogers. 


1 CSA TODAY 


“Most people don’t realize it, but 
the bazooka--a World War II inven- 
tion--got its name from a musical in- 
strument that Bob Burns invented. It 
was really nothing more than a kazoo 
with a long barrel, flared at the end 
like a trumpet; and every week he 
would ‘play’ something on it for his 
radio audiences. As a matter of fact, 
you could buy them at Kress stores 
(for less than a dollar, I believe). They 
were great toys, and the soldiers who 
went to war in 1941 remembered them, 
started calling the rocket launcher a 
‘bazooka’--and the name stuck. 

“As T recall, Burns had a girl on his 
show named Shirley Ross, who used 
to sing and act in sketches. He died at 
the height of his popularity, and I 
haven’t heard his name in years. But 
I remember him every time I hear ‘The 
Arkansas Traveler, which was his 
theme song. 

“How about an article?’’ 

(Editor’s note: if someone will send 
us a good one, we’ll publish it.) 


June 

Custer’s Last Band-Annual Bluegrass Music 
Weekend (June 25-28) 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

July 

44th Annual White River Water Carnival 
(July 31-August 1) 

Batesville, Arkansas 


FLORIDA 


Florida’s new governor, Republican 
Bob Martinez, has had enough of the 
educational bureaucrats who have 
bullied the public over the past few 
years. And he has put his finger on one 
of the major reasons why higher sales 
taxes and greater spending have not 
resulted in dramatic improvements in 
education: it’s because the bureaucrats 
have gotten the money, and not the 
teachers or the students. 

“If teachers need higher pay and 
students need books, then let’s actual- 


ly pay teachers more money and ac- 
tually buy more books through 
specific legislation,’’ Martinez said in 
his State of the State address. ‘“‘But 
let’s not throw hundreds of millions 
of dollars at a bloated and inefficient 
educational bureaucracy in the forlorn 
hope that most of it will trickle down 
into the classroom.’’ 

Martinez recommended an increase 
of 7% for teachers, a figure that Bet- 
ty Castor, State Superintendent of 
Education, finds inadequate. But 
Martinez has an answer to that 
criticism too. 

‘*Three quarters of a billion dollars 
may not sound like much in an ivory 
tower, but it certainly is a lot of money 
where I come from.”’ 


National Dinosaur Exhibit (TBA) 
Tampa, Florida (813) 985-5531 

July 

U.S. Synchronized Swimming American 
Cup If (July 30-Aug. 2) 

Orlando, Florida (305) 345-0505 


Pioneer Days (July 28-Sept. 1) 
Engle Wood, Florida (813) 474-5511 


GEORGIA 


The CSS Georgia has been added to 
the National Register of Historic 
Places, which means that nobody can 
destroy it, add to it, or alter its struc- 
ture in any way--and that’s a relief to 
know. Of course, in recent years no 
one has been inclined to mess with the 
10-gun ironclad, probably because 
since 1864 it has been stuck in the mud 
30 feet deep in the Savannah River, 
where it was scuttled just about the 
time Sherman reached the sea after 
marching across Georgia. 

Georgia’s Coastal Heritage Society, 
headed by Scott W. Smith, says that 
“‘the Georgia is one of the few under- 
water resources placed on the 
Register,’? and we are inclined to 
believe him. Once a month Smith and 
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some of his friends meet, dive, and try 
to see the one thing they have just got- 
ten added to the National Register. 
Unfortunately and consequently, the 
river is so muddy that the visibility 
down there is no more than about six 
inches, and they aren’t really sure what 
the Georgia looks like. Still, Smith 
doggedly maintains, ‘‘We are able to 
say this is one of the recognized 
historic places in the United States.’’ 

That’s the kind of logic we like, par- 
ticularly since it’s in the service of a 
good cause, and we all hope that 
someday the CSS Georgia, like the 
region it once defended, will rise 
again. 


June 

13th Annual Original Dahlonega 
Bluegrass Festival (June 24-27) 
Dahlonega, Georgia (404) 864-7203 


Georgia Peach Festival (June 27-28) 
Byron/Ft. Valley, Georgia 
(912) 825-3733 


KENTUCKY 


Jim Morgan of Louisville is glad to 
have his nose back. 

While visiting his sister in the coun- 
try this past April he came across his 
late father’s old straight razor and 
decided to shave himself with it. ‘‘It’s 
simple,’’ he told his big-eyed nephew, 
after stropping the blade for 30 
minutes. ‘‘All you have to do 
is...whoops.’’ 

Not only did he cut his nose off, but 
it fell behind the old wooden cabinet 
that housed the rural sink. (O.K., so 
he only cut off the tip of his nose, but 
as far as his wife was concerned, it 
might as well have been the whole 
thing.) 

Morgan’s brother-in-law, Fred Co- 
ble, quickly grabbed a crowbar, rip- 
ped the cabinet out, and sure enough, 
there was Jim’s nose, napping 
peacefully on the floor. While Kim 
held a towel to his face and his sister 
cupped the still warm nose in the palm 
of her hand, Fred drove them 
90-miles-an-hour back to Louisville, 
where a surgeon replaced the nose with 
very little difficulty. 

According to the doctor’s pro- 
gnosis, Jim will continue to have the 
same old profile and the scar will be 
no more than a razor-thin line. 


“One thing about those old 
razors,’’ the doctor said. “‘If you keep 
them stropped, they slice real clean.’’ 


June 

Tri-State Fair and Regatta 

(June 20-Aug. 1) 

Ashland, Kentucky (606) 329-8737 


July 
Green River Catfish Festival 
(July 2-4) 


Morgantown, Kentucky (S02) 526-6827 


Official! Kentucky State Championship 
Old Time Fiddler’s Contest 

(July 17-18) Falls of Rough, Kentucky 
(502) 259-4141 


LOUISIANA 


Jarrod Weiner, his wife, and two 
children were on a vacation when they 
spotted what Weiner said was ‘‘either 
a huge snake or a small sea monster.”’ 
Picnicking on the Coast, near New 
Orleans, the Weiner children, ages 7 
and 9, first spotted the ‘‘sea serpent”’ 
while walking along the deserted 
shoreline looking for shells. 

“Tiffany described it as a large 
black snake with a pink tail,’’ said 
Harriett Weiner, ‘‘but Wayne said it 
wasn’t so big, so we forgot about it. 
Then later, when Wayne made a cir- 
cle with both his arms and told us it 
was that big, we thought we’d better 
walk down the beach and have a 
look.”’ 

Weiner says the snake was curled up 
in the sea oats, and at first they 
thought it was ‘‘a big black fossil or 
something.’”’ 

‘*Then it moved,”’ he said, ‘‘and I 
turned and ran. I admit I was scared. 
There’s nothing that big in Utica.”’ 

“Be ran right off and left us 
behind,’’ said Harriett Weiner, 
laughing. ‘‘Wife and two kiddos. Of 
course we were running too, but he 
had a head start and he runs a lot 
faster. When we got back to the car, 
Dad was inside and had locked all the 
doors.’”’ 

Rowdy Chadwick, who runs a fish 
house eight miles from where the 
Weiners went picnicking, returned 
with several local fisherman, but could 
find no trace of any unusual creature. 

‘People from the North see things 
when sometimes they don’t,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Why, two years ago a 
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woman came in the fish house and told 
me she’d just run over a grizzly bear 
out on the highway. She said it was as 
big as her car. I went out to see and 
found what was left of a raccoon.’’ 

“If there was a snake, it probably 
was no bigger than about five feet 
long. It sounds like a gopher snake to 
me, though I will say something did 
tear up a lot of sea grape. I figure it 
was probably those youngsters. They 
was in the house about five minutes 
and broke two things I’ve had for 30 
years.”’ 


July 

LaFete (July 14-17) 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
(504) 525-4143 


Old Fashioned Folk Festival (July 17-19) 
West Monroe, Louisiana (318) 396-5000 


MARYLAND 


The June afternoon sun plays 
through the ancient oaks of Loudon 
Park Cemetery as the colorful state flag 
floats above the assembled onlookers. 
Once again, Marylanders gather to pay 
tribute to her Southern dead. At the 
microphone, Dr. Thomas Foster is 
delivering his peroration which punc- 
tuates the moment. As the ceremony 
proceeds, there comes that moment 
when those who stand in silence and 
those who rest beneath Confederate Hill 
share a oneness which is the object of 
such gatherings. 

—contributed by Harry E. Bichy 


June 

Fort McHenry Guard Program 
(June-Aug.) 

Baltimore, Maryland 


July 

Brandywine Mountain Music Convention 
(July 17-19) Elkton, Maryland 

(302) 654-3930 


MISSISSIPPI 


Republicans in Mississippi may be 
in for a hot summer. The GOP guber- 
natorial primary promises to be a 
fierce one, despite the fact that neither 
candidate is particularly well-known, 
even to the majority of the party 
faithful. 

Indeed, Jack Reed, the first to an- 


nounce, spent a good part of last year 
trying to decide whether he was a 
Republican or a Democrat. And only 
after the ‘‘moderate’’ crowd at State 
GOP Headquarters had made a 
pilgrimage to Tupelo did he finally 
agree to carry their banner in the 
primary this summer. He did not, 
however, go so far as to support the 
party’s candidates in the ’86 
elections—and now that he’s running 
himself, at least one GOP congres- 
sional candidate won’t return his calls. 

Reed’s only announced opposition 
is Gordon Lemon, a Jackson 
businessman who has a grassroots 
following of conservatives whose 
growth in recent years has alarmed 
some of the country clubbers who 
have controlled the party machinery at 
least since 1976, when they ended 
Ronald Reagan’s chances of winning 
(and the party’s) by throwing their 
support to Gerald Ford at the national 
convention. So the primary will real- 
ly be a test of who will run the party 
in the Magnolia State—the Bush sup- 
porters or the Reagan conservatives. 


July 

Choctaw Indian Fair (July 8-11) 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 
August 

Crop Day (Aug. 1) 

Greenwood, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


Missouri, along with the rest of the 
nation, mourns the death of native son 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, a World War 
II hero who in later life became Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
a widely-read author of four books. 

Taylor was a genuine hero rather 
than a bureaucrat in uniform. He 
operated behind enemy lines in Italy, 
led the 101st Airborne Division that 
parachuted onto the beaches of Nor- 
mandy, and became the first American 
general to fight in France in World 
War II. Later he became John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
and during the Cuban missile crisis 
(always a good soldier and a good 
American) advocated the military 
destruction of Soviet missile sites in 
Cuba. 

After his retirement, when others 
were criticizing the American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia, Taylor con- 


tinually reminded his countrymen that 
we were there in order to guarantee 
“the independence of South Vietnam’”’ 
and to demonstrate that so-called 
“wars of liberation’? could not be 
allowed to succeed all over the globe. 
In that spirit he advocated the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and a war with 
victory as its ultimate goal. But 
Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, and 
Jane Fonda thought otherwise. 

At 85 Taylor has finally crossed 
over the river to rest in the shade of 
the trees, along with all those other 
Southern generals—Lee, Stuart, 
Jackson—in whose company he fits so 
well. 


July 

National Tom Sawyer Days 
(July 1-5) Hannibal, Missouri 
(314) 221-6545 


V.P. Fair 

(Americas largest Birthday Party) 
(July 3-5) St. Louis, Missouri 
(314) 367-3247 


August 

Jourdefete (Aug. 8-9) 
Ste. Jenevieve, Missouri 
(314) 883-3134 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Jesse Helms has been more 
irreverent than usual lately, even 
criticizing the Reagan Administration 
on its foreign policy and putting in his 
two cents concerning who should (or 
shouldn’t) be the Republican nominee 
next year. In a recent speech that was 
interrupted three times by standing 
ovations, Helms lashed the Ad- 
ministration for its failure to take a 
strong stand against our enemies 
abroad and also reminded the Presi- 
dent of his unfinished social agenda— 
prayer in schools, abortion, etc. 

At one point he told the huge 
gathering that traditional Americans 
must go to work and find their own 
replacement for the retiring Reagan. 
‘““We cannot sit back,’ he warned, 
‘fand let George do it.’’ The 
Republican crowd, many of whom 
had never heard Helms speak, took a 
quick breath then broke into extend- 
ed applause. 

Helms, who is depicted by the 
media as a dull and colorless sourpuss, 


is in fact the very opposite. Perhaps 
the last of the old-style Southern 
orators, he is a living link with the 
South’s political past. And those were 
indeed better days, 


June 

Summer Sampler: A Colonial Craft Festival 
June 27-28) Charlotte, North Carolina 
(704) 568-1774 


July 

64th Annual Singing on the Mountain 
(July 28) Linville, North Carolina 
(704) 733-2013 


Southeast Old Threshers’ Reunion 
(July 2-5) Denton, North Carolina 
(704) 869-3663 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The first State to secede has now 
become the base for what may soon 
be a regional/national effort to save 
the Confederate Battle Flag, as well as 
the other symbols, songs and tradi- 
tions of the South (see page 17 of this 
issue and the advertisement inside the 
front cover for more information.) 

The newly formed Southern 
Heritage Association seeks to organize 
the usually disorganized but decent 
folk who are finally fed up with all the 
lies that are forever being told about 
Southern history and the motives of 
Southerners. The need for an action 
group to defend the truth about the 
South has been evident for years. But 
the frequency of outrageous perver- 
sions of Southern history seems to be 
on the upswing. 

In Virginia, a school board is mov- 
ing to eliminate high school symbols 
and songs with Southern content. In 
Georgia, streets named for Con- 
federate heroes have been renamed. In 
South Carolina, during a recent State 
celebration, the song Dixie was drop- 
ped from the program and replaced by 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, Even the 
image of Robert E. Lee has been call- 
ed ‘‘obscene’’ by U.S. Postal 
authorities. 

The Southern Heritage Association 
(led, by the way, in part by the editors 
of this journal) is ready to say ‘‘Stop.”’ 
Here is a brief extract from the press 
conference, held recently in Columbia, 
South Carolina... 

‘*.,.We are launching The Southern 
Heritage Association to be an organiz- 
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ed effort to educate the public as well 
as the politicians who represent us on 
the true meaning of the Southern 
Heritage, including the symbols of the 
South. We are educational because 
those who are now attempting to pull 
down the Confederate Battle Flag are 
badly in need of accurate information. 

The Confederate Battle Flag is not 
(nor has it ever been) a symbol of 
racism, slavery or oppression. The 
War Between the States was a great 
and complex event in American 
history. Since the end of that conflict, 
there has been an unfortunate effort 
in some quarters to rewrite the history 
of that period into a simplistic morali- 
ty play, a neat contest between good 
and evil. We must take it upon 
ourselves to defend the true meaning 
of our symbols, our tradition and 
Southern history. We must not allow 
radical elements on either side to 
dominate this debate. That is why we 
have formed The Southern Heritage 
Association...’” 


July 

Freedom Weekend aloft (July 2-5) 
Greenville, South Carolina 

(803) 242-1050 


Great Waccawmaw River Raft Race 
(July 11) 
Conway, South Carolina (803) 248-2273 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee,--which gave us Davy 
Crockett, Nolichucky Jack Sevier, 
Jack Daniels, and Lem Motlow--is 
now trying to give us Albert Gore, Jr., 
and this time we’ll have to say, ‘‘No 
thank you.’’ 

We understand the natural desire of 
folks in the Volunteer State to rid 
themselves of this noxious young 
weed, but it’s unfair for the rest of the 
country to have to bear the burden of 
their mistake--no, their mistakes (they 
also elected Gore Sr. for more years 
than we care to remember). 

At 39 Al Gore is the youngest an- 
nounced candidate for the presidency 
and maybe the one with the smallest 
number of qualifications for the job. 
He’s handsome (he looks a little like 
a soap opera doctor), but there his vir- 
tues end. The ultimate wimp, it is he 
who allowed rock-and-roll musician 
Frank Zappa to insult his wife, Tipper, 


on national television and then grovel- 
ed at Zappa’s feet. 

Gore also has no identifiable 
political personality, at least not one 
that has made its impact on the na- 
tional consciousness. He is termed a 
“‘moderate’’ by the national press, but 
what does that mean these days, with 
all the “‘liberals”’ either dead or hiding 
out in the Dakota Badlands? They also 
call him a ‘‘Southerner.’’ And in his 
case, we know that doesn’t mean 
anything at all. Jelly beans, no matter 
where they come from, are still made 
of jelly. 


July 

16th Annual Crafts Festival and Old Time 
Fiddlers Jamboree (July 3-4) 
Smithville, Tennessee (615) 597-4971 


August 
Civil War Encampment (July 4-5) 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee (615) 893-9501 


TEXAS 


We talked to a friend who lives in 
the Dallas area and he tells us that the 
Lone Star State is in deep trouble-- 
which in the long run may mean trou- 
ble for the entire nation. 

“‘Everybody’s hurting,’’ he said. 
“Not just the oil people and the 
farmers. I don’t serve any oil men in 
my business, but I’m barely breaking 
even now, whereas three years ago | 
was clearing several hundred thousand 
dollars a year. The retail sales are 
down to nothing. Service industries are 
folding. And even the gas stations are 
pumping a fraction of what they were 
pumping in 1984. Everybody in my 
neighborhood is having a tough time 
paying the rent, and a bunch of peo- 
ple are just letting their homes go. 

“If you want to come to Dallas this 
summer and step into a condominium 
without a dime up front, then come 
ahead. Plenty of folks out here will let 
you move in and assume the 
payments, just so their credit rating 
won’t be destroyed.”’ 

In some Eastern circles they are 
laughing at the spectacle of a once- 
proud Texas, walking around with 
holes in its shoes and a pocketful of 
overdrafts. But they’d better not feel 
too pleased, our friend says, because 
sooner or later the whole country is 
going to feel the pinch. 
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July 

Black-Eyed Pea Jamboree 
(July 17-19) 

Athens, Texas (214) 675-5181 


August 
Texas Folklife Festival (Aug. 6-9) 
San Antonio (512) 225-7651 


VIRGINIA 


If you want to know why this coun- 
try’s in deep trouble, listen to this 
story, which really and truly took 
place in Alexandria. 

Policeman Joe Watson stopped and 
arrested a man for driving while 
drunk; but when Watson tried to coax 
his prisoner into the squad car, the 
arrestee balked. Before the ensuing 
scuffle had ended, the drunk had 
knocked both Watson and a fellow of- 
ficer to the ground and then, as a final 
gesture of contempt, had spit in Wat- 
son’s face, whereupon Watson un- 
charitably drove his fist into the of- 
fender’s nose. 

After his conviction, the now-sober 
citizen complained to the internal af- 
fairs division, an investigation was 
held, and Watson was--you guessed it- 
-fired. 

But this is America, Folks, and we 
believe in due process. The policeman 
appealed the decision, went through a 
tortuous procedure (in which the 
plaintiff, the city, and something call- 
ed the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion chose representatives); and 
ultimate (though the board still main- 
tained the officer had used excessive 
force) they reinstated him and award- 
ed him half of eight-months back pay. 

So what does all this mean? Well, 
one thing is certain: the next time a 
drunk knocks a cop down in 
Alexandria and then spits in his face, 
you'll see the officer come up smiling, 
with extended hand. 

‘*Thanks, feller,’’ he’ll say. ‘‘I need- 
ed that.’’ 


August 

Roads to Liberty; Magna Carta to the 
Constitution (August 23-28) York- 
town, Richmond, Roanoke, Alexan- 
dria, Virginia (803) 924-3396 


NOTE: First person narratives by editors are unusual in this journal. Those of us who edit the Partisan take a certain comfort 
in the fraternal ‘‘we’’ which gives a solemn cathedral tone to individual expression. More to the point, if ‘“‘we’’ ever say something 
silly or wrong (and some day it may happen) then, upon being confronted by hecklers in the outside world, our editors can 
smile benignly and say ‘‘Oh that wasn’t me, you understand. That was the magazine’s viewpoint.” 

Reluctantly, then, I shed the protection of the company of others to tell you a tale that must be told this way, because my 
personal involvement was too close to pretend otherwise. —RMQ 


THE BATTLE FLAG 
CONTROVERSY 


by Richard Quinn 


..-A kind of purge is underway, a perverse movement to strike from human memory 
the heroes and symbols of an earlier time. They want a cultural revolution. 


A: this writing, it has been several months since the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) announced a new regional drive to abolish the 
Confederate Battle Flag and the singing of the song Dixie 
at official functions. This controversy over the Battle Flag 
and Dixie really does involve the whole region--but most 
especially the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Virginia and South Carolina (where the Old Banner is still 
displayed officially.) 

Among all the States, however, the Flag controversy has 
erupted most intensely in South Carolina (which happens 
to be my home). And here, a few weeks ago, a group of us 
launched a regional (possibly national) counter-offensive in 
the form of a new organization called the Southern Heritage 
Association. 

In the course of events, I was called upon to organize the 
Southern Heritage Association, to arrange for press 
coverage, to draw up petitions, charters and to write the an- 
nouncement stating the purposes of the Association. While 
our original purpose was to generate immediate support in 
South Carolina, all of us who took the time to launch this 
effort hope that you--the readers of the Southern Partisan-- 
will help us carry the message to public forums all over the 
South (since the opposing effort now underway to malign 
Southern symbols is a regional--indeed, a national-- 
program). If you would like to help us, an advertisement 
on the inside of the front cover of this issue explains what 
you can do. 

But back to my story: the texture of the Flag controversy 
in South Carolina is interesting and particular to the Palmetto 


State. In order to appreciate that texture, you must struggle 
with me through a few paragraphs of ancient history. 

In the early 1970’s, when the Flag controversy first 
erupted, Richard Hines (who is now a Senior Executive Con- 
sultant to the Reagan Administration as well as Assistant 
Editor of the Southern Partisan) was a brash young Member 
of the South Carolina State General Assembly, known for 
his refusal to compromise away matters of principle. In fact, 
Richard first achieved public attention in 1970, as a college 
student at the University of South Carolina, where a mob 
of student radicals attempted to take down the U.S. flag dur- 
ing the Vietnam era. Richard firmly and physically embrac- 
ed the pole, protecting the flag by tangling the cords around 
his locked arms, while a hundred or so flower-children pun- 
ched him, tore his clothing; one especially gentle soul gnawed 
on his wrist ravenously in an attempt (unsuccessful) to break 
the grip. 

This moment of collegiate valor was captured by a pass- 
ing news photographer and, later that same year, Richard 
Hines (freshly graduated) was elected to the State legislature, 
where he served three consecutive terms (1970-76). During 
each of those six years, Hines led the effort to keep the Con- 
federate Battle Flag flying on top of the Capital dome. 

Now, to bring this story completely up-to-date, in the ten 
years since Hines left the legislature, a group that calls itself 
the Legislative Black Caucus (and which includes in its 
discriminatory ranks only black elected officials) has attemp- 
ted, each year, to rally their constituency by making the Bat- 
tle Flag a cause celebre. Routinely, with each new session 
of the legislature, this group renews expressions of resent- 
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We are now launching a counter-revolutionary idea, a new organization called The 
Southern Heritage Association. If you would like to help, an advertisement on the 
inside of the front cover of this issue explains what you can do. 


ment against the Confederate Flag in a call to remove the 
banner and to ban the playing of the song Dixie at official 
functions. 

However, this regular litany by the Black Caucus receiv- 
ed only passing attention in the media until South Carolina 
elected a new Governor last year. During the 1986 election 
campaign, one of several issues that divided the two can- 
didates was the Flag, to wit: the Republican (Carroll Camp- 
bell) said that the Battle Flag was part of our heritage and 
should be retained; and the Democrat (Mike Daniel) waffl- 
ed, saying that, well, we have more important issues to talk 
about won’t-someone-please-ask-me-another-question? 

Campbell won by a slender margin (certainly no greater 
than the number of people in South Carolina who strongly 
support the Flag). And his victory made the all-Democrat 
membership of the Black Caucus as well as quite a few white 
Democrats a little nervous, especially since the new Gover- 
nor carried a conservative reputation. S., a power play--a 
feeling out of adversaries--was more than predictable. It was 
inevitable. 

Indeed, the desire to test Campbell was so irresistible that 
the leaders of the Black Caucus didn’t even wait until the 
new Governor was sworn in. When the Inaugural program 
was published, the scheduled musical entertainment provided 
the perfect opportunity. An orchestra was to play an 
ecumenical medley of Dixie and the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 

The day of the Inaugural ceremony came and the trap was 
set. A spokesman for the Black Caucus announced to the 
press that his group was offended over the plan to play Dix- 
je and that, unless the Governor-elect would strike the song 
from the program, they would walk out during the ceremony. 
This prospect apparently terrified the new Governor’s (equal- 
ly new) staff. They had visions of hitting the national news; 
they could imagine grotesque headlines: DEEP SOUTH 
GOVERNOR WHISTLES DIXIE AS BLACKS WALK 
OUT; and they could see ugly editorial cartoons of their man 
wrapped in the Confederate flag, captioned: ‘‘Forget, Hell!’ 

So, to make a painful story as short as possible, the gover- 

nor’s staff pulled Dixie at the last minute (the Battle Hymn 
remained on the program). 
The episode clearly emboldened the Black Caucus. Quick- 
ly, the group announced plans to introduce new legislation 
in the 1987 Session to take down the Confederate Flag ‘‘and 
put it in a museum where it belongs.’’ And the new Gover- 
nor’s apparent ambivalence on the issue of Confederate 
songs (hence, symbols?) gave their cause a certain 
psychological edge. Suddenly the news media began paying 
a whole lot more attention to the Flag issue--both on their 
news and editorial pages, where few editors had the nerve 
to provide a strong defense for the Flag. By all accounts, 
support to keep the Flag, especially among the politicians, 
was beginning to melt away. 

During those same early weeks of 1987, the NAACP an- 
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nounced that a national effort would be launched to remove 
the Confederate Flag wherever the symbol was displayed of- 
ficially. That announcement gave the notice of peril to 
Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia and Alabama, as well as South 
Carolina. At a more subtle level, the announcement sug- 
gested that a cultural campaign had been launched to redefine 
the symbols of the old South. It would be a kind of purge, 
a movement to strike from human memory the heroes of 
an earlier time; or at least to reshape them into monsters 
who committed foul deeds under an evil banner. It would 
be a cultural revolution. 

These, then, were the prevailing circumstances in April 
of 1987, when a counter-revolutionary idea was hatched-- 
an inventive notion that sprang from the motherhood of 
necessity. About a dozen of us (the publisher, several editors 
and advisors associated with the Southern Partisan, joined 
by solid citizens, some of them active in the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans and the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy) decided to form our own pressure group. We could 
call press conferences, raise funds, educate the public through 
mass media, lobby the General Assembly--we could do all 
those things necessary to become a force to be reckoned with. 
(After all, we already had a magazine; why not give birth 
to an organization?) The South, we concluded, needed an 
organization capable of participating in what the bureaucrats 
call the ‘‘policy-making process.’’ Otherwise we would 
become victims of that policy. So, filled with a brand new 
commitment to the old spirit, we have launched a kind of 
Southern anti-defamation league; and it is called the 
Southern Heritage Association. 

In the early weeks of its existence, the Southern Heritage 
Association has already collected over 10,000 signatures on 
petitions to defend the flag, the song Dixie and other sym- 
bols of the South from those who seek to twist the past for 
their purposes. We have also begun an educational campaign 
on the real causes of the Confederate War, including an em- 
phasis on the widespread sympathy for the Confederacy that 
existed among Southern blacks, thousands of whom remain- 
ed loyal to Dixie. In fact, a young black man spoke at our 
press conference, defending the flag and calling for a pro- 
per understanding of the Southern heritage as a tradition 
whites and blacks alike can share in a spirit of mutual respect 
and affection. 

To underscore the continuity of our effort (and because 
he has always been associated with defending flags) the group 
prevailed on Richard Hines to leave his over-sized office on 
Capitol Hill, catch a plane and come back home to serve 
as spokesman at our press conference. Suddenly, the last fif- 
teen years melted away, and there was Hines, once again 
in the press, fighting off the Philistines, defending the flag. 
“After eight years in Washington,’ he said, ‘‘this feels 
great.’’ 

And it did feel good. Won’t you join us? *% 


The Flags 
of The Confederacy 


by Devereaux D. Cannon, Jr. 


(1) Beauregard’s Battle Flag/ 
Army of Northern Virginia 


A great many citizens suffer from a misconception 
about the Confederate flag. Most people think of the 
souvenir shop battle flag as the flag of the Con- 
federacy. This familiar rectangular banner is at the 
very center of a controversy between two factions: ig- 
norant racists and anti-Southern radicals. Even literate 
people who are superficially familiar with Confederate 
history often misunderstand their flag lore. The casual 
Confederates have a vague notion that the rectangular 
banner was connected with the Confederate Navy, and 
that the battle flag of the Army of Northern Virginia 
(ANV) was square (see Illustration 1). 
These same folks often tend to believe that all Con- 
federate armies used the square flag of the ANV, and 
that the only use of the rectangular flag was as a jack 
on Navy ships. In fact, the rectangular flag has an 
honoured place in the land service of the Confederate 
States. However, like the Western armies, which are 
often eclipsed in writings on the war by the Army of 
Northern Virginia, the rectangular battle flag has been 
overlooked in historical studies by this same emphasis 
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(2) Polk’s Corps Battle Flag 
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(3) Hardee’s Corps Battle Flag 


on the Army of Northern Virginia. There was a war 
outside of Virginia, and there were battle flags other 
than that of the ANV. 

The flag of the army which became the Army of 
Northern Virginia was designed by General P.G.T. 
Beauregard following the first battle of Manassas. The 
first three such flags were made in October, 1861, by 
sisters Hettie and Jennie Carey, and their cousin Con- 
stance Carey. The familiar square flag was first issued 
to the army in Virginia in November, 1861. 

When General Beauregard was transferred to the 
Western Theatre in early 1862, he found that the 
various army commanders there had each adopted 
flags of their own design. Although he endeavoured 
to promulgate the flag of his design, when the battle 
of Shiloh was fought in April the army had three main 
flag designs in use, with other designs appearing in 
smaller numbers. 

The first of the three designs was that adopted by 
General Leonidas Polk for his corps. His design was 
obviously influenced by that of Beauregard. However, 
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(4) Bragg’s Corps Battle Flag (First Pattern)/ 
18th Alabama Infantry Regiment 


(5) Bragg’s Corps Battle Flag (Second Pattern) 


Polk, in addition to being a Major General, was a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church. As such, he was 
naturally more inclined to the red St. George’s cross 
of his church and it became the central device of the 
flag used by his corps. (See Illustration 2). This cross 
was placed on a blue field, and, like the blue St. An- 
drew’s cross of Beauregard’s flag, it bore stars on its 
arms and was set off from the field by a narrow white 
edging. 

The next flag with which Beauregard came into con- 
tact was that used by the regiments of the corps com- 
manded by General William J. Hardee. His design 
was, like Polk’s, a blue field. But this flag had as its 
central device a white disc, sometimes referred to as 
a “‘silver moon.”’ (See Illustration 3). The disc often 
bore the regiment’s unit designation, and the whole 
flag was bordered in white. 

When Bragg’s Corps joined the western army in 
February, 1862, it had no distinctive battle flag. 
Beauregard very likely saw this as a blessing, for he 
was able to have flags ordered for it according to his 


(6) ‘‘STARS AND BARS”: Flag of the Confederate 
States of America, March 4, 1861 to May 1, 1863/26th 
Tennessee Infantry Regiment 


(7) Van Dorn Battle Flag/40th Mississippi 
Infantry Regiment 


design. These flags were made in New Orleans and cor- 
responded closely to the flags issued in Virginia, be- 
ing about four feet square and having a border. It 
varied from the Virginia flag in two particulars: the 
twelve stars had six points, rather than five, and the 
border was pink. (See Illustration 4). After receiving 
these flags, Beauregard ordered a new shipment made 
to be issued as needed in the future. These, when 
received, rather than being square, were almost twice 
as long as they were wide. (See Illustration 5). 
These set the three basic patterns used by the Con- 
federate Army in the West, at that time called the 
Army of the Mississippi, when it gathered to meet the 
enemy hear Shiloh Church; one pattern for each of 
the three army corps: Polk’s, Hardee’s and Bragg’s. 
However, there was not really even this much unifor- 
mity, as many regiments still used the ‘‘Stars and 
Bars,”’ the first national flag of the Confederate States 
of America. (See Illustration 6). And, just after the 
battle at Shiloh, the army was joined by units from 
west of the Mississippi River commanded by General 
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(8) Flag of the Confederate States of America, 
May 1, 1863 to March 4, 1865./11th Tennessee 
Infantry Regiment 


(9) Army of Northern Virginia Battle Flag: Used by a Regi- 
ment of Longstreet’s Corps/8th South Carolina Infantry 
Regiment 


Earl Van Dorn, carrying yet another flag design. (See 
Illustration 7). 

This multiplicity of flags persisted through 1862 and 
1863. The variety even increased as some regiments 
began using the new national flag of the Confederacy 
adopted by Congress on May 1, 1863. (See IIlustra- 
tion 8). Then, in the fall of 1863, the army, which had 
become the Army of Tennessee, was joined by General 
James Longstreet’s Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and the battle of Chickamauga saw yet 
another pattern added to the panoply of colour leading 
the Confederate Army in the West. (See Illustration 9). 

After the retreat from Chattanooga, General Bragg 
was replaced by General Joseph E. Johnston as com- 
mander of the Army of Tennessee. One of Johnston’s 
goals as Army commander was to achieve some unifor- 
mity in the battle flags used by the regiments of his 
army. This was accomplished in large part during the 
months of March and April, 1864. The flag issued was 
based generally on the pattern of that used by the 
Army of Northern Virginia. However, it lacked the 
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(10) Army of Tennessee Battle Flag/41st Tennessee Infan- 
try Regiment 


border used on the Eastern flag, and it was not square. 
The average dimensions were 3 feet in width and 4 feet 
4 inches in length. (See Illustration 10). Those issued 
to artillery batteries were about 2% feet wide and 3% 
feet long. In fact, these followed more closely the pat- 
tern adopted by the Secretary of the Navy in May, 
1863, as the jack to be flown at the bow of a ship not 
under way, rather than the flag used by the Eastern 
armies. This flag is as close to a uniform flag as was 
ever used by the Army of Tennessee. 

General Johnston’s flag did not achieve uniformi- 
ty, however. The troops of General Cleburne’s com- 
mand reacted so violently to the change that they were 
allowed to retain their old Hardee pattern flags. Fur- 
thermore, the troops of the Department of Alabama, 
Mississippi and East Louisiana used a twelve star ver- 
sion which was somewhat larger than Johnston’s 
pattern. 

The army and the war effort in the West suffered 
from an over-emphasis by the Confederate govern- 
ment on the Virginia front. Knowledge of the flags us- 
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Flag Illustrations are taken from, Madaus, Howard Michael and 
Robert D. Needham, The Battle Flags of the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee (Milwaukee: Milwaukee Public Museum, 1976), Copyright 
1976, Friends Of The Museum, INC. 


(11) Flag of the Confederate States of America, 1865 - Date, 
and The Flag Act of 1865. 


No. 98. An Act to establish the flag of the Confederate States. 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact, That 
the flag of the Confederate States of America shall be as follows: 
The width two-thirds of its length, with the union (now used as the 
battle flag) to be in width three-fifths of the width of the flag, and 
so proportioned as to leave the length of the field on the side of 
the union twice the width of the field below it; to have the ground 
red and a broad blue saltier thereon, bordered with white and 
emblazoned with mullets or five-pointed stars, corresponding in 
number to that of the Confederate States; the field to be white, ex- 
cept the outer half from the union to be a red bar extending the 
width of the flag. 

Approved, March 4, 1865. 


ed by the Western armies has likewise suffered so that, 
in many minds, the square battle flag of the Army of 
Northern Virginia is considered the only proper Con- 
federate battle flag. 

The battle flag was never the flag of the Confederate 
nation. The Congress elected by the Confederate peo- 
ple adopted national flags to represent the people and 
government of the Confederacy. The first two of these 
were mentioned above. The last flag, adopted by the 
Congress and approved by the President on March 4, 
1865, is by Confederate law the most recent and 
therefore current flag of the Confederate nation. (See 
Illustration 11). *% 


Devereaux D. Cannon, Jr. is a gentleman and attorney 
from Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Regnery Gateway Company has just released the last reflections, of 
North Carolina’s John East, whose tragic death last year was a loss to 
scholarship as well as statesmanship in America. This last book, The 
American Conservative Movement, examines the work of seven modern 
conservative philosophers who have exerted a beneficial influence on 
American intellectual life. They are: Russell Kirk, Frank Meyer, Willmoore 
Kendall, Leo Strauss, Eric Voegelin, Ludwig von Mises and the Southern 


philosopher Richard Weaver. 


In this brilliant collection of essays, John East shows that the greatest 
enemy of Western civilization is the notion of nominalism which denies the 
existence of universal essences and what Russell Kirk has called ‘‘permanent 
things.’’ East believed that the South, because of its unique history, could 
help fortify the rest of the nation to resist the moral decay of nominalism. 

We are pleased to offer the following short excerpt from the chapter on 
Weaver, which we are publishing with the kind permission of Regnery 


Gateway. 


I, the Amenvan experience, the heritage of the Old 
South, Weaver contended, offered the intellectual base 
for overcoming the debilitating effects of nominalism: 
‘‘The South, which has spent so many years as 
America’s stepchild, is proving to have the gift which 
may save the household from destruction.’’ Lest the 
shallow romanticists should misunderstand, Weaver 
cautioned that he was not speaking of the South of 
‘the moonlight and magnolia tradition,’’ nor of ‘‘the 
old rebel yell.’’ Likewise, he noted that the South was 
a land of ‘‘anomalies’’ and ‘‘contradictions,’’ and 
there was ‘‘the danger of taking hold of the South by 
a simple handle.’’ Weaver admonished against accep- 
ting uncritically the ways of the Old South. He warn- 
ed that things had to be looked at ‘‘in the round’’ and 
that the Old South had its deficiencies: on occasion 
it had worshiped status at the expense of warranted 
change; it had too frequently contributed to the 
‘*depreciation of the intellectual’’; and thus it ‘‘need- 


John East’s 


Reflections 
on: Richard 
Weaver 


Last 


ed a Burke or a Hegel,’’ but ‘‘it produced lawyers and 
journalists.’’ Yet, in spite of these limitations, when 
compared with the New South model, which was mere- 
ly a call for the contemporary South to conform to 
the national standard of nominalism, ‘‘The Old South 
may indeed be a hall hung with splendid tapestries in 
which no one would care to live; but from them we 
can learn something of how to live.’’ More than any 
other section of the country, the Old South afforded 
the philosophical material essential for reversing the 
momentum of nominalism and rekindling the Platonic 
Christian heritage. Although he was not prone to dwell 
extensively upon the particulars of the influence, clear- 
ly Southern Agrarianism in general, and that ‘‘subtle 
doctor’’ John Crowe Ransom in particular, had made 
an indelible mark on Weaver’s thinking. 

In keeping with the Platonic tradition, Weaver noted 
that the South was ‘‘based upon a paradigmatic ideal,”’ 
meaning that Southern culture showed “‘ a degree of 
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centripetalism, or orientation toward a center, which 
was characteristic of all high cultures.’’ As evidence 
of this ‘‘orientation toward a center,’’ one could speak 
of ‘‘the South”’ or ‘‘Southernness’’ and be understood 
as indicating a way of life; there was no other region 
of the country where that was so, for the other regions, 
under the fragmenting impact of nominalism, lacked 
“fa center.’’ Concerning this pull to the center as uni- 
quely characteristic of the South, Weaver wrote, ‘‘An 
American reared as a Southerner is in a sense like a 
man born into the Church of Rome; it is questionable 
whether he ever finds it possible to repudiate the South 
entirely.” 

Consistent with the Platonic view, the traditional 
Southern mind had accepted the notion that there was 
a ‘‘structure of reality,’? that things had essential 
natures. More particularly, the South had kept ‘‘at the 
heart of its faith and belief in the dual nature of man.”’ 
The components of this dualism are the material and 
transcendent, and ‘“‘the basis of [Southern] culture, like 
that of all true cultures, is transcendental.’’ Indeed, 
it was in the Old South that one found ‘‘the last non- 
matevialist civilization in the Western World.’ Final- 
ly, the traditional South reflected the Platonic interest 
in standards, evaluation, hierarchy, and antiega- 
litartanism: 

[T]he South has never lost sight of the fact 
that society means structuring and differen- 
tiation, and that ‘‘society’’ and ‘‘mass’’ are 
antithetical terms. It has never fallen for a 
simple equalitarianism, nor has it embraced 
the sentimentalism that anyone on the bottom 
ipso facto belongs on top. 

In addition, Weaver reasoned, the South was the 
best equipped to serve as the ‘‘flywheel’’ of the 
American nation and to lead the forces of restoration 
because of its traditional religious fundamentalism: 
“‘[M]ore conservative than America as a whole, [the 
South] shows an almost unanimous opposition to 
those tendencies which would destroy the poetic- 
religious myths and create the mass state.’’ Weaver 
added, ‘‘[T]he South remains the stronghold of 
religious and perhaps also of ethical fundamentalism’’: 

The typical Southerner is an authentically 
religious being if one means by religion not 
a neat set of moralities but a deep and even 
frightening intuition of man’s radical 
dependence in this world...I suggest that the 
Southerner’s practice of viewing the world in 

_ this way is the postulate of all his thinking. 

Historically, the Old South had put its confidence— 
its faith— in ‘‘the older religiousness’’ rather than in 
“‘psychiatry and socialism.’’ The Southerner implicitly 
understood the wisdom of former North Carolina 
Governor Charles Aycock’s statement: ‘‘Nowhere 
within [North Carolina’s] borders [is there] a man ig- 
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norant enough to join the fool in saying ‘There is no 
God.’ The traditional Southerner was religious in the 
deepest sense, for he comprehended the crucial mean- 
ings of the words ‘‘inscrutable’’ and ‘‘mystery’’: the 
Southerner has ‘‘a sense of the inscrutable, which 
leaves man convinced of the existence of supernatural 
intelligence and power, and leads him to the accep- 
tance of life as mystery.’ The South’s religious 
patrimony was decidedly Christian and orthodox: the 
concepts of original sin, evil, and tragedy had unques- 
tioned meaning to the Southerner. Concerning original 
sin and evil, the Southerner was ‘‘opposed to the 
chimerical notion that man is by nature good. He 
argued that on the contrary no government can hope 
to survive which does not proceed on the assumption 
that man is a fallen being.’’ To the orthodox religious 
mind of the South it was cardinal error and heresy 
‘‘itlo substitute a sentimental optimism and 
humanitarianism for the old and proved doctrine of 
man’s natural depravity.’’ Above all else, the 
Southerner understood the reality of tragedy. As had 
no other section of the country, the South had tasted 
the bitter ‘‘cup of defeat.’’ Yet out of this defeat did 
not emerge despair or bitterness; as one Southerner 
observed shortly after the close of the Civil War, ‘‘It 
is only the atheist who adopts success as a criterion 
of right. It is not a new thing in the history of men 
that God appoints to the brave and the true the stern 
task of contending, and falling, in a righteous quar- 
rel.”’ As the Southern mind viewed it, Weaver 
explained: 

God had forseen all, and our suffering and 

our defeats in this world were part of a 

discipline whose final fruit it was not given 

to mortal minds to perceive...[{G]jreat 

calamities had to be regarded as part of the 

design of inscrutable Providence. 

As a result of the Platonic-Christian heritage, the 
“ancient virtue of pietas’’ dominated the thinking of 
the older South. There existed veneration for the 
transcendent and the order of things; there was 
reverence for nature, tradition, history, and status. 
Man was the creature, not the Creator, and it was that 
most ancient vice, hubris, that contended man was self- 
produced and thus entitled to war on creation and the 
nature of things; there was, then, a spirit of restraint 
and sensitivity, of chivalry and humaneness. Although 
man was finite and existed as a ‘‘mist’”’ or ‘‘shadow,”’ 
the ultimate forms and essences endured. In view of 
man’s position in this scheme of things, the traditional 
Southern mind, in keeping with the Platonic-Christian 
tradition, had understood the meaning of piety. It was 
Robert E. Lee, the quintessence of Southernness, 
whom Weaver quoted to show the deep sense of piety 
present in the Old South. Lee wrote: 

[N]or...do I despair of the future. The march 


Jimmy Carter would have been viewed as a national joke. Coming from the South, 
he was taken seriously, for Southern politicians are expected to have sisters who are 
holy-rollers, brothers who urinate in public, and cousins who rob banks. Could one 
expect anything else from the first modern president reared in the deep South? 


I any one word describes the attitude of outsiders 
toward the South it is ‘‘credulity.’’ The more fantastic 
the description of the South, the more it has been 
believed and disseminated by the nation’s opinion- 
makers. Think for a moment of the image of the South 
found in ‘‘] Was a Fugitive From a Chain Gang,”’ 
“Gone With the Wind,’’ ‘‘Mandingo,’’ ‘‘Deliv- 
erance,’’ ‘‘In the Heat of the Night,’’ and other 
Hollywood productions. Evidently the typical 
Southerner is a Senator Claghorn, a Jeeter Lester, and 
a Jerry Falwell all rolled into one. Several decades ago, 
the prominent North Carolina journalist Jonathan 
Daniels astutely noted that for Northerners, the South 
was populated by ‘‘a mythological people, created half 
out of cream and half out of slander, who live in a 
still legendary land.”’ 

Certainly one of the distinguishing marks of the 
South has been the mythology used to describe the 
region. The South’s distinctiveness has been attributed 
to, among other things, its romanticism, sexual license, 
violence and sultry climate. Throughout the twentieth 
century, there has been a steady stream of an- 
thropologists, sociologists, writers, and journalists 
heading south to report on what they assumed to be 
the most exotic and kinkiest area of the nation. As 
Fred Hobson of the University of Alabama has writ- 
ten, the South has become ‘‘a sort of subcultural 
curiosity shop for yankees to visit.’’ Indeed, the 
weirder the description of the South, the more credi- 
ble it appears to northern minds. Is there a Northerner 
alive who does not believe that every Southern male 
has a white sheet hanging in his closet and every 
Southern female resembles Scarlet O’Hara? The South 
has produced some of America’s great snake-oil 
salesmen who have capitalized on this northern creduli- 
ty for all things Southern. Had he been a native of Ver- 
mont or Idaho, Jimmy Carter would have been view- 
ed as a national joke. Coming from the South, he was 
taken seriously, for Southern politicians are expected 
to have sisters who are holy-rollers, brothers who 
urinate in public, and cousins who rob banks. Could 
one expect anything else from the first modern presi- 
dent reared in the deep South? 

This credulity regarding the South and Southerners 
extends to those nonSoutherners who are unwilling to 
view all things Southern with a jaundiced stance. A 
case in point has been the historical treatment of the 
‘*Copperheads,’’ those midwestern Democrats who 


opposed Lincoln’s conduct of the War and supported 
a negotiated end to the bloodshed. Writing in the wake 
of World War II, historians such as Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. described the Copperheads as a ‘‘fifth 
column’’ movement which necessarily had to be dealt 
with as harshly as the Americans and British had dealt 
with the sympathizers with Nazi Germany and fascist 
Italy. Clement L. Vallandigham, the Ohio leader of 
the Copperheads, thus became the counterpart of 
Vidkun Quisling and the Clivden Set. Since the nation 
was in mortal peril during the 1860s and 1940s, 
anything was justified to preserve the country from 
the nefarious plans of the fifth columnists. In the case 
of the Copperheads, this included trial without jury, 
the denial of bail and the writ of habeas corpus for 
the imprisoned, and excessive punishment for those 
convicted of waging war against the United States. 

One would have expected that, because of their op- 
position to the War and the persecution they experienc- 
ed during the conflict, the Copperheads would have 
become heroes to the American Left which, verbally 
at least, abhors war and strongly supports civil rights. 
The Copperheads should have been bracketed with 
other victims of wartime hysteria, like the Red Scare 
of 1919 and the ‘‘communist witchhunt”’ of the early 
1950s. This has not taken place, indicating that the 
reputation of the Copperheads remains what it has 
been since the federal government published The War 
of the Rebellion documents a century ago. Here is 
found the main charge against them: that they par- 
ticipated in a conspiracy against the federal govern- 
ment to separate the Upper Midwest from the rest of 
the nation, to undermine morale within the northern 
army, to support Confederate military incursions in- 
to the North, and to free Confederate prisoners from 
Union prisons. 

What is surprising about the image of the Cop- 
perheads is not its emergence but its persistence, a per- 
sistence which had defied overwhelming evidence that 
the conspiracy theory was a product of overheated im- 
aginations. It perhaps is naive to berate the North for 
their treatment of the Copperheads since dissent is in- 
variably one of the first casualties of war. Northern 
intolerance toward the Copperheads merely continued 
the hysteria which had gripped the North before the 
outbreak of fighting. Prior to Fort Sumter, northern 
politicians and publicists expressed the most extreme 
fantasies about the South and her northern sym- 
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pathizers. The South, it was argued, was controlled 
by a slavocracy determined to spread slavery and crush 
the free institutions of the North. Northern publicists 
contended that the annexation of Texas, the Mexican 
War, the crisis in the Kansas territory, the Dred Scott 
decision, and the firing on Fort Sumter demonstrated 
the power of this diabolical and insatiable proslavery 
conspiracy. For Theodore Parker, the Massachusetts 
abolitionist, the slavepower was the antichrist, an 
“apocalyptic Dragon, grown black with long-confided 
deeds of shame and death.’’ William Lloyd Garrison 
described the spirit of Southern slavery as ‘‘a spirit of 
extermination against all those who represent it as a 
dishonor to our country, rebellion against God, and 
treason against the liberties of mankind.’’ George W. 
Julian, the Indiana politician, declared the slave power 
to be a ‘‘frightful moral pestilence, which is hovering 
like a dark cloud over the land, and menacing the very 
life of the Republic.”’ 

Such talk continued after the outbreak of hostilities. 
One prominent Republican asserted that Democratic 
dissenters had only two rights: ‘‘the right to be hang- 
ed and the right to be damned.’’ An Ohio newspaper 
editor stated that any Democrat who did not support 
Lincoln completely was ‘‘A Traitor, A Monster, A 
Disgrace To His Ancestry, A Shame To Posterity, A 
Foul Stain Upon His Birth.’’ One prominent Illinois 
Republican described northern Democrats as ‘‘Blear- 
eyed, bottle-nosed, whiskey-blotched vagabonds—the 
very excresence and sweepings of the slums and sinks 
of all the cities of the nation.’’ Action naturally follow- 
ed such language. Mobs destroyed more than twenty- 
five Democratic printing plants and broke up 
numerous Democratic rallies, while ministers were ar- 
rested who gave sermons on the topic of “‘blessed are 
the peacemakers.”’ 

There is something in the American psyche which 
makes us vulnerable to such conspirational interpreta- 
tions of history. Two decades ago, Richard 
Hofstadter’s famous essay ‘‘The Paranoid Style in 
American Politics’ drew attention to our ferquent in- 
clination to view politics in apocalyptic, suspicious and 
conspirational terms, to see ‘‘a gigantic and yet sub- 
tle machinery of influence set in motion to undermine 
and destroy a way of life.’’ Such conspiratorial think- 
ing was pervasive in northern politics during the 1850s 
and 1860s. Lyman Beecher, for example, the father 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, fervently believed in both 
the reality of the slave-power conspiracy and the threat 
of the Roman Catholic Church to American 
institutions. 

More recently, with the publication of Frank L. 
Klement’s meticulously researched and persuasively 
argued Dark Lanterns: Secret Political Societies, Con- 
spiracies, and Treason Trials in the Civil War (1984, 
Louisiana State University Press), the claim that the 
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Copperheads were malevolent conspirators plotting the 
destruction of the nation has been completely 
discredited. Klement, a retired professor of history at 
Marquette University, is our most distinguished 
historian of the Copperheads, having previously 
published three other volumes on the topic, including 
a monograph on Vallandigham. Dark Lanterns shows 
that the three groups of antiwar Democrats which sup- 
posedly engaged in treason--the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, the Order of American Knights, and the Sons 
of Liberty--were paper organizations which lacked the 
membership and resources to do anything treasonous. 
In essence, the societies were merely puny auxiliaries 
of the Democratic Party, Democratic counterparts of 
the far more powerful and popular Republican Union 
League. In the North, however, they were pictured as 
dangerous threats to the Union. 

Klement is most effective when he describes the 
motivations of those responsible for inflating the im- 
portance of these ‘‘dark lantern’’ societies, as they 
came to be known. Politicians facing defeat at the polls 
used the spectre of the secret societies to rally their 
forces, to undercut the popularity of the opposition, 
and to divert public attention from an increasingly un- 
popular war. Military officers uncovered imaginary 
plots and persecuted harmless dissenters in order to 
secure promotions. Private detectives provided a 
steady flow of fradulent information to justify their 
fees and to demand more money for their ‘‘valuable’’ 
work. 

Extravagent tales circulated about the dark lantern 
societies. A bogus oath of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle read: ‘‘I will not rest or sleep until Abraham 
Lincoln, now president, shall be removed out of the 
Presidential chair, and I will wade in blood up to my 
knees, as soon as Jefferson Davis sees proper to march 
with his army to take the city of Washington and the 
White House, to do the same.’’ An expose of the Order 
of the American Knights, appearing in 1864 after the 
OAK had self-destructed, revealed that it had half a 
million members in the upper Midwest and that its 
password was ‘‘Nu-oh-lac’’ (Calhoun spelled 
backwards). The pro-Democratic New York World 
correctly described these revelations as a ‘‘rigmarole 
mealtub plot”? and a ‘‘cock-and-bull story.’ Issued by 
Judge Advocate General Joseph Holt, the report 
slandered the Democrats, stigmatized Vallandigham 
as a traitor, and, to quote Klement, contributed ‘‘to 
a myth that survived the war and remained in circula- 
tion for more than a hundred years.’’ Regarding the 
Republican charge that there had been a conspiracy 
to free the Confederate prisoners at Camp Douglas (II- 
linois), Klement writes that it was ‘‘a fantasy passed 
off as fact, a travesty of justice, a political stratagem 
made respectable by historians,’’ words which apply 
equally to other accusations regarding Copperhead 


conspiracies. The dark lantern propaganda thus pro- 
vided a test run for what became known after the Civil 
War as ‘‘waving the bloody shirt.’’ 

One result of the dark lantern tales was two political- 
ly motivated treason trials in Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati. Even though the civilian courts were operating, 
the trials were held before military tribunals. The In- 
dianapolis trial was a farce. The defendants were not 
allowed to take the witness stand; their lawyers were 
not allowed to discredit the testimony of the govern- 
ment’s witnesses; rumors and other hearsay evidence 
were admitted; and the judge had assumed the guilt 
of the defendants prior to the trial commencing. 

One of the four defendants at Indianapolis was 
Lamdin Milligan who appealed his conviction to the 
Supreme Court. In Ex Parte Milligan (1866), the Court 
declared that a civilian could not be tried in a military 
court when the civilian courts were functioning. In a 
stinging rebuke to the government, Judge David Davis 
stated, ‘‘No doctrine involving more pernicious con- 
sequences was ever invented by the wit of man than 
that any of its great provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of Government.’’ The 
Constitution, he concluded, was for ‘‘rulers and peo- 
ple . . . and covers with the shield of protection all 
classes of men, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances.’ 

The Copperheads, Klement shows, were Jefferso- 
nians who feared that the Republicans were out to 
destroy the Democratic Party, to deprive Democrats 
of their civil liberties, to eradicate states-rights, to 
eliminate any elements opposed to Republicanism, and 
to establish a military dictatorship. Were they alive to- 
day they would be conservative Democrats. Certainly 
they were not traitors. They dissented from the policies 
of the Lincoln Administration because they dreaded 
the effect of these policies on the North and believed 
they hindered the eventual reconciliation of North and 
South. They deeply resented the charge that they were 
somehow disloyal, and they generally refrained from 
any action which could be interpreted as 
conspiratorial. 

Despite the conventional wisdom that the North 
solidly supported Lincoln, Copperhead sentiment was 
present throughout the region, even in the army. 
General George B. McClellan, who was to become 
general-in-chief in November, 1861, described Lincoln 
to his wife in August 1861 as ‘‘nothing more than a 
well meaning baboon.’’ A year and a half later, in an- 
nouncing the Emancipation Proclamation to his 
troops, McClellan added, ‘‘the remedy for errors . . 
. is to be found only . . . at the polls.”’ And in 1864 
McClellan ran for the presidency as a Democrat on 
a platform calling for the immediate ending of 
hostilities. ‘“The trouble with many of our generals in 
the beginning,’’ Grant recalled after the end of the 


fighting, ‘‘was that they did not believe in the war . 
. . They had views about slavery, protecting rebel pro- 
perty, State rights—political views that interfered with 
their judgments.”’ 

Why have historians continued to propagate tales 
of dark Copperhead conspiracies? How can one ex- 
plain the publication of George Fort Milton’s 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column and Wood 
Gray’s The Hidden Civil War: The Story of the Cop- 
perheads? Part of the explanation is that both books 
appeared in 1942, a time when internal subversion and 
wartime loyalty were on everyone’s minds. But this 
does not explain why the conspiracy mythology con- 
tinued to appear in works published many years after 
the end of World War IJ, including Allan Nevins’ 
multivolume history of the Confederate War. 

Certainly something more fundamental than the im- 
pact of world War II must explain this continuing 
vulnerability of reputable historians to dark lantern 
fantasies. Undoubtedly the nationalist bias of most 
American historians has encouraged them to overlook 
the Lincoln administration’s violations of civil liber- 
ties and to assume that Lincoln’s opponents must have 
been engaged in conspiratorial schemes. ‘‘Legends and 
myths nurtured by nationalism and based upon war- 
time political propaganda,’’ Klement writes, ‘‘remain 
a part of consensus history.’’ 

In addition, there is the pervasive credulity of the 
North regarding Southern ways, its willingness to 
believe the most outlandish things about the South and 
its northern friends. As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one writer was moved to write an entire volume 
to disprove the assumption that Virginia and Maryland 
were a ‘“‘nest of rogues, whores, (and) dissolute and 
rooking persons.’’ In 1806, an English visitor argued 
that the ‘‘shameful degeneracy’”’ of Southern society 
produced ‘‘turbulent citizens, abandoned Christians, 
inconstant husbands, unnatural fathers, and 
treacherous friends.’’ Such longstanding attitudes are 
not easily eradicated. NonSoutherners continue to 
believe that the definitive statements about the South 
are found in the novels of Erskin Caldwell and Lillian 
Smith. Thanks to Frank Klement, at least there is no 
longer any justification for believing in the Cop- 
perhead mythology. One would be foolhardy, 
however, to predict that we have heard the last of it. 
This notion has been too useful to anti-Southern 
historians to be relinquished without a struggle. yy 


Edward Shapiro is professor of history at Seton Hall 
University in New Jersey. 
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7 Ly 
Justin Tubb 
Everyone’s short list of the all-time 

great names in Country music would 

include Ernest Tubb, the ‘“Texas 

Troubador’’ whose active career as a 

singer and writer of songs spanned about 
one half century. His classic arrangements 

(still popular today) include I’m Walkin’ 

the Floor Over You, Waltz Over Texas and 
Blue-Eyed Elaine. After recording over 200 
single records, the Old Master continued to 
travel and sing until his death in 1984. 
Lovers of traditional Country music 

have taken heart that Mr. Tubb’s son 

Justin has inherited his father’s gifts and 
has devoted his own career to preserving 

the traditional sound in an age dominated 
by ‘‘cross-over’’ Country Pop singers. 
Justin is mainly a songwriter. Over 100 of 
his compositions have been recorded, in- 
cluding several major award-winners. 

At age 52, Justin continues to write and 
to manage the record shops and the jam- 
boree that, after 40 years, still carries his 

father’s name. In this Partisan interview 

given to Bruce Elrod, Justin talks about 

the roots of Country music and the uphill 
struggle te prevent what he calls ‘‘the bottom 
line boys’’ from killing a traditional art form. 
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PARTISAN: There’s an old saying that Yankees start 
off conversations by asking what you do for a living, 
while Southerners always begin by asking where you 
come from. So, Justin, where do you come from? 
TUBB: O.K. I was born in San Antonio, Texas. 
August 20, 1935. 

PARTISAN: When did you first develop an interest 
in Country music? 

TUBB: Well, I had an interest in it from the word go. 
But there was a time when I rebelled a little. So many 
people were saying. ‘‘Well, I guess he’Il follow in his 
Daddy’s footsteps.’’ I was determined to prove that 
I could be something else. So, I went through high 
school and to the University of Texas studying jour- 
nalism. My plan was to be a sports writer. 
PARTISAN: But once you decided on a musical 
career, we assume that having a legendary father 
helped your career... 

TUBB: It helps and hurts. I think there can be a real 
hindrance. When you’re the son of a great legend, like 
Hank Williams, Jr. or in my case, there’s always a 
tendency to compare. And there’s just no way you can 
come out anywhere but the second best. That can cause 
problems. But the other side of the mix is good. Be- 
ing the son of Ernest Tubb does get you heard at the 
start, while a lot of other new singers might not have 
the chance. People will listen to you at first. Then if 
you have something unique or saleable, you’ve got a 
shot at it. But I don’t think people are going to run 
out and buy your records because you’re the son of 
somebody. 

PARTISAN: Did your Dad support your career? Did 
he encourage you? 


Justin Tubb and his Famous father 


TUBB: He supported me. We sat down and had a long 
talk and agreed that I would launch my career 
separately--that I would do it on my own. If I ever 
wanted to be proud of anything I did, I knew I had 
to do it myself. And I think he respected me for tak- 
ing that approach. So, he never tried to get things done 
for me, other than introducing me to the right people. 
PARTISAN: Most people associate traditional Coun- 
try music with the South and with Southern values. 
Do you agree with that? 

TUBB: I certainly do. Being born and raised in Texas, 
I was associated with another branch of the tradition. 
That’s why we call it Country and Western music, 
because our music blends the Southern experience with 
Western traditions. So, I grew up listening to Bob Wills 
as well as Hank Williams. And all the Western bands 
that came out of Texas. Of course, Country music now 
is really a state of mind. It’s just as big in Michigan 
as it is in Alabama. I guess that’s mainly because of 
the exodus of our people to the North during the 
Depression years. So, no matter where they live, peo- 
ple who enjoy Country music are involved in a 
Southern state of mind. 

PARTISAN: We’d like to hear you talk more about 
your own Southern roots. 

TUBB: Well, the Tubb family sort of parallels the 
history of Tennessee and Texas. We had kinfolks from 
Tennessee and Arkansas who moved to Texas while 
Texas was fighting for its independence. And that’s 
where our branch of the family came from. But we 
also had a bunch of relatives who fought in the War 
Between the States. We have branches of our family 
all over the old Southern Confederacy. 
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PARTISAN: Speaking of the Confederacy, didn’t 
Confederate veterans have something to do with 
Ryman Auditorium, the traditional home of the Grand 
Ole Opry? 

TUBB: Yes. Now, I can’t give you exact dates or the 
year when the balcony was built. But I do know that 
the Confederate Veterans had a special convention in 
Nashville during the late 1800’s. In fact, I think the 
convention may have coincided with the Tennessee 
Centennial celebration. At any rate, Colonel Tom 
Ryman built the Ryman Auditorium as a tabernacle. 
He was an old steamboat captain. Well, the Veterans 
went to hear him preach, and they had their conven- 
tion in the Ryman Auditorium or the Tabernacle, as 
it was called then. The Confederate Veterans donated 
the money to build a balcony. So it was called the Con- 
federate balcony and it’s still right there in the tradi- 
tional home of the Grand Ole Opry. 

PARTISAN: Over the years, has Country music im- 
proved or declined? 

TUBB: Well, that depends on what radio station you 
listen to. I’m a traditionalist. I don’t like to see Coun- 
try music changed or experimented with--any more 
than I’d like to see Doc Severinsen take eighteen strings 
and go down to record with Dixieland groups in New 
Orleans. You just don’t change or dilute or mix up 
musical traditions. I believe Country music is an art 
form. And the main reason people try to change it is 
for commercial purposes, not artistic reasons. The 
‘bottom line’’ people are always looking for ways to 
make more money. And you damage the art form 
when money becomes the only object. 

PARTISAN: Is it just money? Is that what caused the 
breakdown from the traditional Country music of the 
1950s and 1960s to the Pop Country of today? 
TUBB: That’s roughly the timetable. It’s hard to say 
exactly when it happened. It was a gradual thing that 
happened fast. By that I mean, the decision was a long 
time coming. But once the marketing direction was 
decided on, they pulled out all stops. Most of the ma- 
jor labels dropped all of their big name artists. RCA, 
Decca, Captial and Columbia--all of them began drop- 
ping traditional artists. I think Marty Robbins was one 
of the very few who hung on with his record label. But 
Marty had already done a lot of Pop and crossover 
things with his music. But that was O.K. Sometimes 
you go into the studio to record a Country song and 
the song has so much appeal that it makes a natural 
crossover to other audiences. That’s healthy. But the 
producers didn’t do that. They went into the studio 
with a deliberate effort to make crossover hits. And 
that certainly began to damage traditional Country 
music. 

PARTISAN: How do you explain the continuing 
popularity of your father’s music? 

TUBB: I think Ernest Tubb’s name and music will be 
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around forever. After nearly 50 years of his singing 
and recording and writing of hit Country songs, | 
believe he has made a permanent mark on the history 
of music. He was the third living member voted to the 
Country Music Hall of Fame. And if there is any 
legacy I hope I wear it well. I will try to keep his idea 
of Country music alive. 

PARTISAN: Let’s talk about your music. Is it fair to 
say that you are most of all a songwriter? 

TUBB: I have written a lot of songs. I have been more 
interested in that, and I have about one hundred songs 
recorded, with several BMI Awards. I’m very proud 
of that. And I plan to continue what I’m doing-- 
promoting traditional Country music. Not as the on- 
ly worthwhile music. But it is the basis of most of what 
you hear today in the popular field. It had to start 
somewhere. And it all started with my Dad and Hank 
Williams and Roy Acuff and Bill Monroe, Bluegrass 
and that type of music. I don’t think we should let it 
die. I’m doing what J can to preserve it. 

While we’re on this subject, I’d like to say that 1987 
is the 40th anniversary of the Ernest Tubb Record 
Shop. We opened on May 3, 1947. The Ernest Tubb 
Midnight Jamboree is also 40 years old. I’m still do- 
ing that too from our Shop out at Opryland. I hope 
we’ll go on for another 40 years. Maybe one of my 
boys will carry on. 

PARTISAN: Do your children have an interest in 
music? 

TUBB: My 17 year old has taken a strong interest in 
Rock music--just to aggravate me. But he’ll come 
around. 

PARTISAN: Since Country music is a part of Dixie-- 
and considering your own Southern roots--let us ask 
you a question that’s a little controversial. I’m sure 
you’re aware that an effort has been launched in 
several Southern States to ban the Confederate Bat- 
tleflag from public display and also to stop singing 
Dixie, because the song and the flag remind people of 
segregation and slavery days. How do you feel about 
it? 

TUBB: I am proud of the Confederate flag. It’s a part 
of our history and heritage. Of course, I don’t like to 
see the wrong groups using the banner for the wrong 
purposes. I think the flag should be respected and 
honored. A lot of our people died for it or what it 
stands for. And I’m sure you know that the song Dixie 
was written by a Northerner. There’s nothing racial 
in the lyrics. I just can’t see what the fuss is about. 
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With No Love for Innovation: 


The Prophetic Politics of 
Rawlins Lowndes 


by M.E. Bradford 


| beeen Lowndes (January, 1721-August 24, 1800), provost marshal, jurist, planter and 
political leader of South Carolina before and during the American Revolution. The pro- 
totypical Southern conservative in his fifty years of opposition to remote, arbitrary and un- 
friendly concentrations of power. Yet very English in his lifetime of devotion to the Old 
Whig dream of a corporate life under the authority of a law both sovereign and limited 
in scope. Though self-made in his fortune, eventually a man of great wealth and a popular 
figure during the years in which he achieved both status and financial success. President 
of an independent South Carolina from March 6, 1778, until January 9, 1779. Then briefly 
under a cloud of disrepute for having accepted the protection of the Crown following the 
May 12, 1780 fall of Charleston. Yet a dependable source of supplies for Patriot forces even 
when caught behind British lines and forced, by the situation of his family, to pretend a 
docility belied by his huge investment in the cause of American independence. In 1787 so 
well recovered in reputation as to be the leading Antifederalist in his state. The spokesman 
for his party in the January, 1788 debates on the merits of the Constitution which occurred 
in the South Carolina House of Representatives. 

Opposed to adoption of the instrument in question, but not to a ratification convention, 
to which the exchanges in the legislature were a prologue. Doubtful of the future advantage 
to the South of being more thoroughly and ‘‘unequally yoked together’’ with ‘‘our Nor- 
thern brethren’’--men who are ‘‘governed by prejudices and ideas extremely different from 
ours.’? An impenitent sectionalist, confirmed in his opinions by the experience that ‘‘the 
security of a republic is jealousy’’ of those in authority. At 68 able to confront the gathered 
splendor of Charleston Federalism and respond to its best on equal terms. The Jeremiah 
of the Low Country who proclaimed against Izards, Rutledges and Pinckneys that ‘‘when 
the new Constitution should be adopted, the sun of the Southern states would set, never 
to rise again.’’ Though called forward in this conflict as a spokesman for the yeomanry 
and a ‘‘man of the people,’’ also a protector of what remained after the Revolution of the 
old regime in his state, one who ‘‘wished no other epitaph than to have inscribed on his 
tomb, ‘Here lies the man who opposed the Constitution, because it was ruinous to the liber- 
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ty of America’. 
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Rains Lowndes was the son of Charles Lowndes 
the Younger, of Cheshire, a ‘‘gentleman of family’’ 
descended from the ‘‘Loundes of Legh Hall,’’ related 
to Thomas Lowndes the Carolina landgrave and to 
various members of Parliament or officers of the 
government in Whitehall, and of Ruth Rawlins 
Lowndes, the daughter of a wealthy planter. The third 
son of his parents, he was born on the Caribbean 
island of St. Christopher (St. Kitts), a part of the 
Leeward chain to which his father had come out in 
order to marry and make a place for himself. But 
Charles Lowndes (in the language of his prudent son 
Rawlins) ‘‘embarrassed his property by free living’’ 
and did not prosper among the sugar planters. 
Therefore, in the spring of 1730 he pulled up stakes 
in the West Indies, resigned his seat on the local gover- 
nor’s council, and immigrated to South Carolina, 
where he attempted to make a fresh start. In the midst 
of an economic boom (and despite powerful 
connections) he failed once more, losing a plantation 
on Goose Creek, slaves, and most of his other 
property, until there was nothing left to answer his 
notes of hand and he was (in 1736) arrested for debt. 
In the toils of his distress Charles Lowndes 
struggled, but could find no way out. His behavior 
became erratic. Eventually his wife left him and 
brought suit for separate maintenance, which he 
refused to provide. Incarceration followed. On May 
22, 1736, Lowndes took his own life, leaving two of 
his sons, Charles and Rawlins, all but orphans, once 
their mother had returned to St. Kitts with the rest of 
their family. These boys found a protector in South 
Carolina Provost Marshal Robert Hall, who was 
probably influenced to assume the responsibility for 
fostering them by his patrons, various members and 
friends of the Lowndes family still residing in the 
United Kingdom. Rawlins was fifteen at the time of 
his father’s death. From that grim instance (and from 
careful observation of the feckless spirits inhabiting 
the Charleston jail) the young man learned, by 
negation, the importance of patient industry and the 
danger of mere experiment or rash plunging after what 
is merely possible, but not likely. Reinforcing the 
burden of such personal history and prescription was 
the thorough legal and historical education given to 
the two Lowndes boys by Provost Hall, himself a 
trained attorney. English order and liberty they learned 
further, were like the prosperity of sensible men, the 
result of slow and careful accretion, of preservative 
cultivation, stewardship and husbandry. These 
presumptions Lowndes carried throughout his public 
life--a career which began soon after Robert Hall died 
and his precocious ward succeeded him in office. 
Rawlins Lowndes served as Deputy Provost Marshal 
of South Carolina from 1745 to 1752, and may have 
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actually begun to carry out the duties of that office 
even earlier. Like most of his predecessors in enforc- 
ing the orders of Carolina courts, he acted for a patent 
holder who remained in England. But as an authoriz- 
ed substitute, he exercised great powers, and was in- 
troduced to almost every phase of the social, economic 
and political life of his community. Lowndes made 
powerful friends. Moreover, he made cash money out 
of his fees--money he invested in real property. Though 
he never practiced in the courts, he also qualified as 
an attorney and performed various kinds of legal 
work. In 1749 he was elected to the Commons House 
of Assembly for St. Paul’s Parish. But from 1751 until 
the onset of the Revolution he sat almost continuous- 
ly for St. Bartholomew’s Parish in the same Royal 
Assembly... 

Lowndes shared the attitude of his neighbors toward 
the Stamp Act, and was always firm in his resistance 
to any encroachment by appointed governors, 
members of the Royal Council or other mere placemen 
upon the privileges of the elected representatives of the 
freemen of South Carolina. But all of this he could 
do without compromising his fundamental loyalty to 
the English Constitution, as modified by the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 and the proprietary Charter of 
1663. For, as the 1774 House of Assembly argued 
through its London agent, ‘‘The Rights and Privileges 
of the Commons House spring from the Rights and 
Privileges of British Subjects, and are coeval with the 
Constitution. They were neither created, nor can they 
be abolished by the Crown... What has prevailed from 
the Beginning of the Colony, without Question or 
Controul, is Part of the Constitution.’’ Rawlins 
Lowndes was, on such principles, a faithful subject 
of George III. Hence he found it easy to vote funds 
to erect a statue to that great friend of British America 
and defender of liberty, William Pitt, and then eat the 
bread of Pitt’s adversary and prince by accepting ap- 
pointment as judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
and General Sessions, where he continued in the 
Crown’s employ from 1766 to 1772. As a loyal Whig 
he could serve the king by defending the Constitution, 
which provided for and limited the royal authority. 

On the bench Rawlins Lowndes acted the part of 
an Old Whig, one who saw in ‘‘Prescription and 
Usage’’ the basis for law and ‘‘the best of titles’’ for 
claims of authority. Against Chief Justice Charles 
Skinner, he ruled that, contrary to the letter of the 
Stamp Act, South Carolina’s courts of law should be 
opened, despite their lack of stamped paper. For the 
alternative was to delay or deny the justice swift and 
sure promised by the Great Charter. And the 
guarantees of the Constitution might not, he maintain- 
ed, be subverted by the provisions of positive law. 
Lowndes acted as judge ‘‘in defence of the common 
and inalienable rights peculiar to Englishmen.’’ In his 


determination to protect local self-government against 
“‘ministerial encroachments,’’ he went so far as to deny 
that the Royal Council might sit as an upper house of 
the South Carolina legislature. His opinion was final- 
ly sustained by the House of Lords. But of course by 
that time Lowndes had been removed from the King’s 
Bench--and caught up in the flow of events which 
finally produced an American secession. 

It is difficult to imagine a more reluctant 
revolutionary than Rawlins Lowndes. Though he was 
an ‘‘overseas Englishman,”’ a true colonial who spent 
only eighteen months of his life in the United 
Kingdom, though he had at the onset of troubles 
already spent twenty-five years as a champion of local 
self-government, and though he had (in 1760) refused 
a place on the South Carolina Royal Council as too 
much of a gesture toward a remote and indifferent 
power, Lowndes was (in the language of the 1775 
apology for the Provincial Congress) animated by ‘‘no 
love of innovation--no desire for altering the 
constitution of government...no lust of in- 
dependence.’’ Years after the event Lowndes remind- 
ed his colleagues in the South Carolina General 
Assembly that, when the crisis came, he had been 
‘‘very much, originally, against a declaration of in- 
dependency.’’ Indeed, he had wanted South Carolina’s 
delegates to the Continental Congress to be instructed 
not to deny ‘‘the superintending power of Parliament’’ 
or to otherwise agree with New England radicals...No 
man in South Carolina hated more (or more openly) 
the writings and the principles of Thomas Paine: the 
theory that a people might change their government 
at their pleasure, like an old suit of clothes, thus 
forfeiting their ‘‘rich inheritance’’ of earned liberty. 
Yet when Arthur Lee wrote the South Carolina leaders 
that the British proposed to arm Indians and liberated 
slaves to release them upon the obdurate colonists, 
when proof of such designs was made available in cap- 
tured correspondence, when fleets arrived to assault 
the city and before them reports that George III had 
declared the American Whigs to be ‘‘without the law,”’ 
Lowndes accepted the inevitability of independence 
and did not again look back toward bygone felicity. 

Rawlins Lowndes as the current Speaker of Com- 
mons House of Assembly brought colonial govern- 
ment to its 1775 conclusion in South Carolina. At the 
same time he was a member of the Committee of 99, 
which brought together the First Provincial Congress 
of 1774. St. Bartholomew’s Parish elected him to the 
First and Second Provincial Congresses, which in turn 
elected him to the First (1775) and Second (1775-1776) 
Councils of Safety. When the Continental Congress 
asked the Commonwealths which it represented to 
draw up new constitutions making no concessions to 
the Crown’s authority, Lowndes served on a 
committee of eleven who acted as lawgivers for South 


Carolina. He was a member of the First (1776) General 
Assembly, and also of the Second (1776-1778). When 
South Carolina once more revised its constitution, 
Lowndes was, as before, in the midst of the debates, 
opposing disestablishment of Anglicanism (to which 
he was devoted throughout his life) but agreeing with 
the reformers concerning increased legislative represen- 
tation for the Up Country--as he had agreed with them 
on other questions, such as uniformity in the enforce- 
ment of the ban on exports provided for under the 
Association. Indeed, Lowndes went so far as to sup- 
port the elimination of the privy council, direct elec- 
tion of state senators and the removal of the presiden- 
tial veto. He had become a spokesman for all sections 
of South Carolina. Therefore, when John Rutledge 
vetoed this new 1778 Constitution and then resigned 
his office as President, and when Arthur Middleton 
refused to succeed Rutledge, Rawlins Lowndes became 
the President of the community to which he had 
already loaned 60,000 pounds--and for which he would 
now risk life and reputation. For he saw in the pro- 
posed changes in the fundamental law a method for 
bringing together on one principle as many South 
Carolinians as possible--an opportunity for needed 
unity which might not come again. His course was thus 
that of the statesman--followed to good purpose while 
many of his youthful rivals for influence postured 
about in their efforts to sustain the privileges of 
Charleston. 

As President of South Carolina Lowndes was 
perhaps too cautious and too much the provincial in 
his approach to the exigencies of civil war and pro- 
spective invasion. He was blamed by many for the fall 
of Savannah, which he might have prevented, and was 
reluctant to release the military resources of his state, 
even when French troops were available to assist 
American forces in expelling a threatening British gar- 
rison from its Georgia stronghold. Lowndes was ill 
during much of his year in authority, troubled by the 
gout and by the loss of two sons. He was also criticized 
for his unwillingness to confiscate Tory property and 
for his failure to enforce the American oath of loyalty. 
But with the help of his old friend, Vice-President 
Christopher Gadsden, he made the necessary 
preparations for an expected British attack, healed 
divisions in the Carolina population and (despite the 
earlier criticism) received the thanks of the legislature 
when he declined the opportunity of reelection and 
retired to his plantations. 

Rawlins Lowndes lost slaves, livestock and the con- 
tents of his storehouses during the British occupation 
of the Low Country. But he accepted the protection 
of the Crown--not to secure his property but rather 
to protect his family, which had been divided during 
the British conquest of South Carolina and could not 
be durably reunited on other terms. By reason of this 
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concession Lowndes lost some of the standing in the 
eyes of Carolina Patriots that he had previously en- 
joyed. Yet after General Greene besieged and then ex- 
pelled the Redcoats from Charleston, Lowndes was in 
no way penalized for his temporary defection... 

Lowndes’ valedictory to South Carolina politics, 
and his most important contribution to the dialectic 
of American constitutional therory, came as part of 
his service in the post-war legislature, where he sat for 
St. Philip and St. Michael parishes from 1787 to 1790, 
the Seventh and also the Eighth General Assemblies. 
His firm stand against ratification was in one respect 
surprising. For he represented in the South Carolina 
legislature a Charleston district which, by his own ad- 
mission, disagreed with his vigorous Antifederalism. 
Indeed, as an explanation of the copious detail of his 
criticism of the Constitution, Lowndes acknowledg- 
ed that he did not expect to be elected to a place in 
the forthcoming ratification convention. He would 
therefore speak when he could, and respond to the re- 
quest of his countrymen from the Up Country that the 
case for their position be made. His theme was an old 
and familiar one, the dangers of tyranny ‘“‘brought on 
by encroachments’’: of gullibly worshipping the Con- 
stitution as if it were a heathen ‘‘golden image,”’ while 
not knowing what future such credulity might in- 
troduce. And the exhortation toward which he was car- 
ried by this motif was predictably the danger of rash 
speculation to the welfare of that larger family which 
is community: ‘‘It has been said that this new govern- 
ment was to be considered as an experiment... An ex- 
periment! What, risk the loss of political existence on 
experiment! No sir; if we are to make experiments, 
rather let them be such as may do good, but which 
cannot possibly do any injury to us or our posterity.”’ 
By this calculus the Federalists who confronted 
Lowndes in a ‘‘phalanx’’ were transformed into mere 
projectors, men careless with (or indifferent to) the 
means and welfare of those for whom they are osten- 
sibly responsible. 

Rawlins Lowndes is almost unique among the 
leading figures in the state ratification debates in the 
vigor of his praise for the Articles of Confederation. 
“Let us compare what we already ‘‘possess,’’ he 
argues, ‘‘with what we are offered for it.’’ The great 
merit of confederation as opposed to the ‘‘proffered 
system’’ was that it provided basic safeguards which 
protected the South against the promotion of Nor- 
theastern sectional interests at the expense of its own. 
The ‘‘gentlemen who had signed the old Confedera- 
tion were eminent for patriotism, virtue and 
wisdom...in the care which they had taken sacredly to 
guaranty the sovereignty of each state.’’ He worried 
that in the proposed United States Constitution no 
such securities for self-government were provided, not 
even so much as Scotland retained when joined to 
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England, or as were offered to Americans by Lord 
North after the colonists proved difficult to subdue. 

Concerning the prospective benevolence of ‘‘our 
kind friends to the north’? Lowndes is sharply sar- 
castic. The disproportionate burden carried by the 
South in fighting through the Revolution had made 
him suspicious. ‘‘Some gentlemen have advanced a set 
of assertions to prove that the Eastern States had great- 
ly suffered in the war. Pray, how had they suffered?”’ 
From the behavior of Northern leaders in questions 
relating to the tariff, to their regulation of commerce 
or in connection with the slave trade, it was easy for 
him to infer ‘‘what we may expect in the future.’’ Once 
Southern legislatures and courts have ‘‘dwindled down 
to the confined powers of a corporation,’’ all com- 
plaints against the operations of an unlimited Northern 
power will be answered with something like, ‘Go; you 
are totally incapable of managing for yourselves. Go; 
mind your private affairs; trouble not yourselves with 
public concerns--Mind your business!’’ In such imagin- 
ed passages we cannot mistake Lowndes’ skill in us- 
ing the tools of rhetoric, conjuring up a spectre feared 
by most of his audience and also dramatizing it so as 
to implicate the Federalists by association. But in the 
long run his foresight is more impressive than his 
mastery of the diaboli. For as the historian George 
Rogers has observed, Lowndes ‘‘saw the logic of the 
period from Jefferson’s embargo to the Civil War’’-- 
most particularly with reference to future disputes over 
the legal standing of Negro slavery. 

No Framer of the Constitution is more certain of 
the advantages to regional development of the South’s 
‘‘peculiar institution’”’ than is Rawlins Lowndes. Con- 
cerning the importation of slaves to replace those lost 
during the Revolution, ‘‘he thought this trade could 
be justified on the principles of religion, humanity and 
justice; for certainly to translate a set of human be- 
ings from a bad country to a better, was fulfilling every 
part of these principles.’’ In contending for the view 
of slavery as a “‘positive good’’ for both bondsman 
and master, he paraphrased a statement made earlier 
by his principal adversary, General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney--thus belying a commonplace of 
the scholarship, that Southerners for another forty 
years never did anything stronger than make a cir- 
cumstantial argument. Pinckney had acknowledged 
that a Constitution which did not protect slavery could 
not be approved. Northerners, once the ratified Con- 
stitution established their right to interdict the slave 
trade at a certain point in time, would, Lowndes main- 
tained, find in that power a precedent for their 
‘Jealousy’’: would then ‘‘tie up our hands,’’ and ‘‘ex- 
clude us from this great advantage’’ of ‘‘our only 
natural resource.’’ In the future ‘‘the interest of the 
Northern States would so predominate as to divest us 
of any pretension to the title of a republic.”’ 


Given all of these intrusive probabilities, it seemed 
best to Rawlins Lowndes that the confederation of the 
states be continued as it had been, under ‘‘a govern- 
ment of the most excellent constitution, one that has 
stood the test of time and carried us through dif- 
ficulties generally supposed to be insurmountable; one 
that has raised us high in the eyes of all nations and 
given to us the enviable blessings of liberty and in- 
dependence; a constitution sent like a blessing from 
Heaven; yet we are impatient to change it...to pull 
down that fabric, which we had raised at the expense 
of our blood.’’ There was a sanctity in such a contract, 
an authority taken all too lightly in the Philadelphia 
Convention. Better to revise it with inclusion of a 
power to collect a tax than to make it over utterly. And 
certainly better for the South, which (contrary to the 
then popular belief) could not be expected to grow as 
rapidly as other sections. 

Rawlins Lowndes was offered a place in the South 
Carolina ratification convention by St. Bartholomew’s 
Parish. But because he had expressed himself already, 
because there was no doubt about how the vote would 
go (and because the leaders of his own class had, as 
he predicted, refused to elect him from Charleston), 
he declined to serve. The subject had been closed when 
he failed to persuade the Low Country members in the 
legislative debates that his vision of the South’s future 
was more plausible than that of the Pinckneys, 
Rutledges and other spokesmen for the ruling gentry. 
Yet when James Lincoln of Old Ninety Six and Col- 
onel James Mason of the Little River District thank- 
ed him for having fought the question out from their 
point of view, they voiced an admiration for Lowndes’ 
achievement in the January sessions of the General 
Assembly felt by most of those present on that 
occasion. 

One additional honor was given to Rawlins Lowndes 
before his political career came to an end. In 1789 he 
was chosen to preside over the meeting of the South 
Carolina Electoral College, which gave its votes in sup- 
port of George Washington to be the first President 
of the United States. He left the legislature in 1790 and 
held no other office of trust in his last decade. After 
leaving politics, Lowndes applied himself to his per- 
sonal business, to his family, his plantations and his 
investments: over $100,000 in United States securities, 
and other money in canals, mercantile ventures and 
underdeveloped lands. He gave generous support to 
his church (Episcopalian) and to the cultural life of 
his city. He lies buried in St. Phillip’s Churchyard sur- 
rounded by many of the Charleston Federalists who 
so labored to contain his political heresy of 1788. At 
the time of his death, he had accomplished a 
remarkable (and unmistakably American) change in 
the situation of his family, leaving them firmly 
ensconced within the aristocratic establishment which 


had seen in him only ‘‘a Parish Orphan Boy’”’ who, 
in the language of a contemporary observer, was 
‘‘taken from the dunghill by our late Provost Mar- 
shal’’ and worked his way up from that unearned good 
fortune. 

But if Rawlins Lowndes had fought his way to social 
and economic prominence before his death, it was 
another generation or more before he acquired the 
reputation as a political prophet for which a later 
South Carolina would honor him. His Federalist con- 
temporary, the historian David Ramsay, could dismiss 
Lowndes with, ‘‘He had not one continental or Federal 
idea in his head.’’ But for South Carolina political 
leaders who came into their own during and after the 
struggle over the admission of the state of Missouri 
into the Union, he was the ‘‘sagacious Lowndes’’ who 
had not miscalculated the ‘‘fidelity’’ of Northern allies, 
even though most of his peers had been sanguine about 
the Constitution and had ‘‘almost regarded as an 
enemy to Carolina...those who opposed the Union’’ 
to be created by that fundamental law. Of this 
obscurantism Henry Laurens Pinckney declared in an 
address for July 4, 1833, ‘‘Even the warnings of the 
sagacious Lowndes, though they have been as literal- 
ly verified as the predictions of Cassandra, were still 
treated like hers, as the idle visions of fatuity.’’ After 
1820 Charleston thought better of the political judg- 
ment of Rawlins Lowndes, recognizing that he was the 
same cautious man throughout his long public career: 
uneasy at the prospect of ‘‘experiment’’ or radical 
change; doubtful of the advantage of submission 
before a remote, indifferent and arbitrary sovereign 
will. The importance of his teaching for modern in- 
terpreters of the Constitution is that--along with Ben- 
jamin Harrison, John Tyler the Elder, Patrick Henry, 
Joshua Atherton and Samuel Chase--he belies the 
popular theory that the Antifederalists were a collec- 
tion of perfervid democrats, held together by envy and 
a passion for the abstract ‘‘rights of man.’’ Most pro- 
perly he is, however, to be understood as (in the 
language of his modern biographer, Carl J. 
Vipperman) one who ‘‘defended what he believed to 
be the interests of his state and section of the coun- 
try,’’ even when they didn’t want to be defended ac- 
cording to the principle of Rawlins Lowndes. 


M.E. Bradford is a distinguished political philosopher 
and professor at the University of Dallas. 
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SHORT STORIES/ 
TALL TALES 


GREEN ACRES 


by Reid Buckley 


HERE IS THE LAST WORD ON THE HOR- 
RORS OF THE MACHINE AGE FROM A MOD- 
EST FARMER WHOSE THUMBIS GREEN(AND 
BLACK AND BLUE). 


W. have all known people who “had everything” 
and lost it all. 

Some people somehow can’t make something of 
what they have, and others just don’t seem to be able 
to get along with some things. 

Or critters, as in the case of my sister Priscilla. 
“Pitts” is a naturally talented athlete. She shoots well. 
She was a powerful tennis player, with thundering 
baseline strokes, and she became so good at golf that 
she was invited—and was tempted—to join the wom- 
en’s professional tour. Yet Pitts has waged a lifelong 
all-out war with the horse. 

All her wonderful eupractic gifts seem to desert her 
when confronted with a horse. Strange things happen. 
When she leads them, halters slip off heads. When she 
mounts them, cinches snap, bits part, reins separate 
from their rings. She has shot rapids, and climbed 
mountains, and gone up in balloons, and, among other 
dangerous pursuits, plunged into cypress swamps with 
her kid brother after ducks, but thank God she has 
never got up on a howdah. She with her athlete’s bal- 
ance seems fated to fall off the backs of animals. (One 
spectacular tumble in Camden’s Peck’s Woods has 
ever after been known by the local Hunt as the “Pitts’ 
Fall.”) 

It defies explanation. My nemesis is things mechani- 
cal. Ever had a car for no reason at all burnup on you? 

One winter morning five years ago I drove out the 
back yard in my Dodge Ramcharger... to sniff a hot 
electrical smell; to espy smoke spiraling up in dainty 
plumes from the dashboard. The whole dashboard and 
the steering wheel began melting before my eyes, like 
the flesh on a zombie’s face in some horror movie. As I 
bailed out, the front of the 4-wheeler exploded in 
flame. 

That’s right: from one moment to the next. A freak 
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short in the wiring. Intrepid firemen doused the con- 
flagration before the Ramcharger burned for a total 
loss, however; so that some three-thou insurance bucks 
later 1 was driving an almost totally rebuilt truck. 

Which suited just fine. Until four o’clock on an 
October morning three years later, as my wife Tasa and 
I, our nine-year-old son Johnny, and Maria and Juan 
Movelldn, friends from Spain, were setting out to go 
duck shooting on the Santee. We had driven about two 
hundred yards up the sandy lane from our farmhouse 
when I scented that awful hotbox stench. Vivid 
tongues licked out of the heating system vents, and 
then the whole cabin filled with sooty, sticky, suffocat- 
ing black smoke, like burning rubber. The next-to- 
impossible had happened a second time. The 
completely rewired vehicle had shorted under the 
dashboard, and once again the truck was on fire! 

We scrambled to get out; and in the struggle of 
pulling Johnny and Maria and Juan (who is 6’1” tall 
and weighs 240 pounds) from the recessed back seat, I 
swore a solemn oath never again to possess a two- 
door vehicle. We just had time to yank down the 
tailgate, releasing our frantic dogs, and to snatch four 
of five guns from danger. By then three seasons’ 
accumulation of shotgun shells that had been gather- 
ing dust under seats began popping off. Tasa ran to 
telephone for help. The heat grew intense. The wind- 
shield shattered, and a funnel of black smoke and 
flame whooshed up into the night sky, reflecting high 
off a cloud bank. 

It was quite a show. Spectacular, even. Neighbors 
spotted it miles away. The explosions resounded down 
the swale of Bell’s Branch and off the sounding board 
of our duck pond. This time, #é/as, not even the valiant 
efforts of the Cassatt Fire Department availed. The 
Ramcharger was totalled. 

So I bought a 1985 Cherokee 4-wheeler. It’s a dandy. 
And it has four doors! Won all sorts of awards when 
the model first came out in 1984. Days before the 
warranty expired the stick shift came off in my hand. 

Yes. Parted, held to the floor only by the rubber 
mounting. While shifting into second as I headed up 
that same sandy lane where the final immolation of the 
Raincharger took place. 

It really is a silly feeling, to have the stick shift loose 
in one’s hand. The Cherokee had to be ignominiously 
towed to the dealer in Sumter, fifty miles away. Took 
longer than I expected to get fixed. Stick shifts don’t 
ordinarily break in two, | was told, so that they are not 
as a normal practice kept in stock. When I went to 
retrieve the car, I asked the senior mechanic whether in 
his thirty years’ experience he could remember such a 
thing occurring. He wagged his head reflectively, say- 
ing, “I reckon not. In fact, you’d say it warn’t 
possible.” 

Unless a body has been at war with machinery since 
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early childhood, when my right hand thumb was twice 
crushed by a car door, and when—it was my fourth 
birthday—my brand new tricycle fell into three separ- 
ate pieces, inflicting on me permanent curvature of the 
coccyx. 

I’ve adverted to a farm. On my daddy’s side I hail 
from a long line of Irish and Irish-Canadian yeomen. 
One ancestor, true, was a tavernkeeper, though it is not 
clear from the records whether he was driven to drink 
by farming or whether he was driven from the farm to 
keeping taverns—a nice distinction for which, I am 
sure, his ghost is grateful. Respect for truth prompted 
Tasa and me to dub the 249 acres of unprepossessing 
sandhills in the barren midlands of South Carolina 
that we purchased eleven years ago Peor Es Nada, after 
a godforsaken Chilean hamlet of that name. (Loosely 
translated: Worse There Is Nothing.) lt was a most 
irresponsible thing for someone with my case history 
to do, buying the place. Farming is one damn machine 
after another. I love my Ford 2000 tractor, though. 
Feel like some sort of knight in armor aboard it. Or like 
St. George, riding a dragon. It really does resemble a 
monstrous mechanica! basilisk, the rear wheel fenders 
like half furled wings, the ugly black exhaust pipe on 
the long hood, belching out gasified fuels, like the horn 
on a dragon’s long snout, belching brimstone. 

This past April 1 was up at dawn to get ahead ona 
heap of bushhogging that had been held up while (1) a 
protective bar with links of heavy iron chain dangling 
allalong its length was ordered ($250) and bolted to the 
front of the rotary mower, preventing sharp wedges of 
wood from flying out and piercing one’s back or sever- 
ing one’s spinal column at the base of the neck, (2) the 
front was girded with a heavy roll fender, 180 pounds 
of iron weights, and aniron grillto prevent stakes from 
puncturing the radiator ($325). 

Oh, I was eager to sally out and slash lob to the right 
of me, lolly to the left. But when I arrived at the shed, I 
found my fortified steed listing way over on its right 
front wheel, whose tire was utterly flat. 

Well, that wasn’t so serious. We farmers are a self- 
sufficient breed. I plugged in my air compressor. Fzzz- 
zzzzzzzzzshshshsh. A \eak. One of the valves. Small 
matter. Went to my wrench box. There was a 3/16th- 
inch wrench, a 5/I6th-inch wrench, a 7/16th-inch 
wrench, and a 1/4-inch wrench, not to mention 
wrenches littler and bigger, of Japanese, Taiwanese, 
and Sri Lankaese make, but no 3/8th inch wrench, 
which is what was called for. We farmers are an inven- 
tive breed. Much effort with a pair of needle-nosed 
pliers and a vise grip finally availed. I] plugged in the 
compressor again. Thump-thump-thump-thump, 
went its darling little motor. The tank filled. 

Strode briskly to the collapsed tire with the air hose 
and its snap-coupled air chuck (as the roundheaded 
brass gismo is called with the flat little nipple in the 
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center that you depress against the needle of the tire 
stem valve in order to gush air in). (The snap coupler, 
in case you've never dealt with one, consists of a male 
plug and female body. With the air chuck head at- 
tached, it looks not unlike a Soviet Soyuz capsule 
coupled to the Salyut-7 space station.) This assembly 
makes for ease in handling; but when I raised it to the 
stem valve of the tire, the whole business flew off, 
slamming into the steel rim of the tire before bouncing 
back into the sand. 

T’was fortunate I hadn’t been pointing it at my head, 
or at my chest, or at some other vulnerable part of the 
anatomy: a 5-inch brass projectile powered by 100 
pounds of air pressure has quite an impact. And guess 
what? The hex nut attaching the snap coupler to the 
hose that had come loose required a 5/8th inch 
wrench, which | did not find in my box either; but 
again struggling with a pair of vise-grip pliers and the 
needlenosed ones did the job, we farmers being notori- 
ously persistent. 

It was well past 8:30 when I had the tire plumply 
filled. Mounting the tractor at last, I switched on the 
ignition, permitting the engine a few cold coughs be- 
fore choking it down into that thrilling purr of 
power—backing tractor and bush hog out of the shed 
while giving the wheel a casual half turn to port, in the 
course of which maneuver I rammed the sharp iron 
corner of the bush hog into the rear left fender of my 
Ford Ranger pickup truck, puncturing the fender and 
smashing it in. 

A glance at the damage was sufficient to ascertain 
that repairs would cost just under, or just above, the 
deductible on my insurance policy ($250). I have not 
studied philosophy these forty years past for naught, 
however. It was a lovely morning in early March, the 
sun bounding jauntily toward the meridian and al- 
ready warm. Gritting my teeth ina Dawn Patrol grin, | 
shifted into the invigorating Sth speed of the high range 
and pulled away from the wreckage of the Ford. Ten 
minutes later I was bucking over the battleground of 
stumps and brush left by loggers. 

And how pleased I was with the new bumper and 
grill, permitting me to bulldoze into stands of skinny 
undesirable “spinster” pines, bowl them down, smash 
their supple resistance under our weight, and chew 
trunks and branches to little bits. (Meanwhile, chunks 
and splinters flew out from under the bush hog on all 
sides, but never back at me, thanks to the bar and its 
screen of dangling chains.) Prayed for the San Fran- 
cisco Giants, speaking of the human condition. Fell to 
musing on the problems of my dear sister-in-law Pat, 
whose lawn in Stamford, Connecticut is infested by 
2,000 Canada geese, raising such a ruckus nightlong 
that she is unable to sleep, and dumping such an abun- 
dance of guano all over the place that her lawn and 
garden have the blasted look of a volcanic atoll. She 


has tried scaring them with firecrackers. The geese are 
disturbed, but not much. She has played country music 
on loudspeakers nonstop to them. The geese adore it, 
honking loudly for more. Not even Tchaikovsky drives 
them away. She has called the fire department, the 
State police, the humane society (seeking relief for 
herself. you understand; they were unsympathetic), 
and Connecticut’s migratory wildlife authorities. None 
has a solution; how do you persuade 2,000 discrimi- 
nating Canada geese that Mrs. William Buckley’s acre 
and a half of grass isn’t the most luscious provender on 
all the Sound? In desperation, Pat has gone out witha 
shotgun and let fly at them, killing three. The myriads 
rose up in clamorous protest, but within minutes they 
were all back. 

I was busy composing a ballad entitled Dunga Din 
when | was startled by a horrid clanking that pene- 
trated even the heavy ear protectors of my logger’s 
helmet. 

Kicked clutch to floor, stopping. Looked back. 
There was that $250 half inch iron bar in the wake of 
the bush hog, twisted into a sorry state by the steel 
rotary blades, its chains scarred and scattered. It had 
somehow come off. Though bolted on. Which is not to 
be expected. Which doesn’t happen to ordinary folk. 

Groaning in spirit, ] braked the tractor into a tight 
left turn, clambering over a pile of heavy brush... and 
up on a stump. 

Right up under the engine block. too. Thus I was 
forcibly impressed with the pithy original meaning of 
being “stumped.” Life is a never-ending manual of 
instruction. Life is full of pitfalls and perchances, and 
sometimes stumps to boot, though one dare not. I had 
thought the verb meant flummoxed. Well, it does carry 
that sense, but it also signifies being irrevocably and 
irremediably immobilized. 

This was the helpless condition of my tractor, lodged 
on that hidden projection. I jammed the gears into 
reverse, in the powerful low-range torque. Nada. Sand 
and debris spewed out on both sides as the huge treads 
of the rear tires dug out trenches in the cavities of 
which there was no traction. Oh, the outrageous futil- 
ity of all that gorgeous horsepower. (Ecclesiastes.) 

Switched off the engine. Dismounted. Carefully 
probed under the brush. Located the skinny projection 
on which the belly of the tractor was fast. The stump 
was no more than eight inches in diameter, but I was 
dealing with a commodity known in these parts as light- 
wood. 

I should explain for underprivileged yankee readers 
that lightwood, or fatwood, is the heart of the South- 
ern yellow pine. It does not begin to form until the tree 
is about eighty years old. It is almost imperishable. It is 
dense. A lightwood stump of respectable size will dull 
and render useless the chain of a gas-driven saw ina 
matter of minutes. 


I studied the situation. My 4-wheel truck, the Chero- 
kee, was in the garage, because the hydraulic jacks that 
lift the tailgate had unaccountably failed. (For no rea- 
son. Unprecedentedly.) The little 2-wheel-drive 4- 
cylinder Ranger whose flank [ had just stove in cannot 
pullin the sand. There was only one way to get off, and 
that was to saw myself free. 

By this time it was nearly ten o’clock, and hot! Sweat 
from my hair and brows stung my eyes; my glasses kept 
slipping off the slick ridge of my nose. Legged it back 
to the tractor shed, about a mile through broken 
woods. Picked up a handsaw and a shovel. Legged it 
back to the tractor. Shoveled about ten cubic feet of 
dirt and brush out from under the engine block, to give 
me elbow room. And started to saw. 

It was hard, frustrating work. The teeth of the saw 
dug into the resin-rich wood, sticking in it. The blade 
of the saw doubled, snapping out of the cut. I sweated 
my shirt through. Sweat rivered down my face, and my 
glasses fell time and again on the ground, smearing 
with grease and dirt and sawdust. Then the grip of the 
saw split. right through the middle, so that when | 
squeezed the split ends they pinched the flesh of my 
palm untilit bruised, broke, and bled. By the time | had 
sawn the stump through, permitting me to back the 
tractor out, it was nearly noon, and.,. guess what? Sure 
What else? The right front tire had gone flat again. 

I was to discover that I had shattered the bush hog’s 
crank case, also, and that | would be compelled to buy 
a new one ($600). As Spaniards say on the sudden 
death of someone: no somos nada. (Book of Wisdom.) 

We farmers are an obstinate breed, but we are not 
stupid. I packed it in, finally impressed with the futility 
of pitting myself against fate. It was not intended that 1 
should get along with machinery, nor it with me. 

When | got back to the house, it was past noon. 
Evenin’, we’d say. Tasa was bent over the cogs and 
wheels and diminutive washers of her blender, which 
had unaccountably come apart all over the kitchen 
counter. “You look as though you had been run over,” 
she said. “Dios nos cria,” | replied wittily, “y nosotros 
nos juntamos.” Took a cool, soapy shower, after which 
I uncorked a bottle of 1983 Gewurtztraminer. With 
which Tasa and | get along famously—we farmers, like 
at least one of my forebears, above all, being a dis- 
criminating breed. ¥ 


**Note to the Editor: I would have submitted this 
manuscript more promptly, save that the hard disk of 
my word processor unaccountably developed blem- 
ishes, and the new one, its substitute, boots up with the 
message: SUCKER! I have written this by pencil. 
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We are about 
to visit a 
small farm on 
a cold Virginia 
night, the - 
foothills 
covered 
with snow. ». 
A perfect place - 
for a miracle... 


AN | 
EVENT | 


by Franklin Debrot 


abies 
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Property is merely the art of the 
democracy. It means that every 
man should have something that 
he can shape in his own image, 
as he is shaped in the image of 
Heaven. But because he is not 
God, but only a graven image of 
God, his self expression must 
deal with limits; properly with 
limits that are strict and even 
small. 

G.K. Chesterton 


Wat a fool I was to get into this and what a fool 
to stay in it! All I can think of is that this is where 
I least want to be. My feet are freezing! I should have 
thrown on-my high rubber boots but I didn’t think I’d 
be coming out this far; and the snow is getting down 
through my socks, and my fingers are getting cold right 
through the socks. Yes, through the socks, because 
woolen socks make good mittens (usually, that is, not 
tonight!). 

I wish I were a good liar and could describe all this 
to sound like a great romantic adventure. It’s beautiful 
of course: snow everywhere, silvery-white, shimmer- 
ing in the moonlight. There is something dreamily 
magical about it, like some all white snow fantasy. 
That’s the way it looks. But it’s not exactly that way, 
you see. It might be, if this were altogether new, or 
there were some pleasant companions to do it with. 
But somehow the fantasies, the magic, the good 
dreams, all take place best inside your head with the 
thermostat set well above freezing; not when you’re 
dog tired, freezing your hindquarters off, wishing you 
were under warm covers instead of chasing down some 
idiot cow that’s going to calve, and maybe right now 
in this freezing weather. Maybe she’s over there in 
those woods, with the rest of the herd. That’s not 
where she belongs but probably that’s where she is. 
Oh boy! I’ll tell you: I think I’ll turn her into ham- 
burgers right on the spot if she is... 

Why do I carry on so? Why am I so angry? Because 
it’s a pain. That’s right. Let me explain. You’ve got 
to understand I don’t have deluxe first-class facilities 
on this place, but I did arrange things just for her, the 


little dear! I knew she was skittish, and got lonely easi- 
ly. That was the way she was even as a calf. And when 
I first tried weaning her it was all of the worst: she 
broke the stable door down twice, and went through 
the barn knocking a hinge off one of the gates to get 
back in with her mother. I literally had to board over 
the main door climbing in and out of the stall to feed 
and water her for two weeks. Very undignified. And 
then what did I do later when she was ready to give 
birth to a calf herself? Instead of placing her in the 
usual maternity lot, I left her around the house with 
the stable door open to the barn so she could get in 
and out of the cold if she wanted to. And I didn’t leave 
her there all alone. I left her with another animal, a 
quiet gentle cow, so she wouldn’t get lonely. (I knew 
her sensitive social nature.) 

So what happens? In the middle of this great event, 
a heavyweight boxing championship bout (Michael 
Spinx and Larry Holmes) settled down for the even- 
ing before the toob with my favorite brew. On a 
regular visual check, I look through all the windows, 
and the door as well, and she/they are nowhere to be 
seen. But, oh well, no sweat, they’re in the barn, I 
think. I wait for the round to end, throw on my hood- 
ed sheepskin coat, ankle length work shoes, and mit- 
tened socks, wrap a scarf around my neck, and brace 
myself as I go out the door. It’s little more than a hun- 
dred feet to the barn. A short walk, and then back 
quickly into the house where it’s nice and cozy by the 
wood stove. But what do I find when I get to the barn? 
The old cow half asleep on her feet, and no heifer. 
Nowhere to be seen. Let me tell you about rage. You 
feel it easiest towards those creatures that understand 
it least. Animals and children. Here she could be calv- 
ing any time and she decides to go off on a night-time 
jaunt. 

There they are-- the herd, that is. I can see some of 
them, their silhouettes in the moonlight. At night like 
this in winter time they come over into these woods, 
where they get some protection from the wind. There’s 
an old road that cuts through the woods and disap- 
pears, blending into the flat of the pasture as it emerges 
in the southwest corner. You can tell where it ran by 
the deep, sometimes three foot, sloping depressions it 
makes here and in other places in the floor of the 
forest. But she’s nowhere to be seen. To be sure I use 
the flashlight, and double check to settle any doubt. 
The rest of the herd is down there along the bed of 
the old road, standing and lying together, bunched up 
in odd groups, sharing the heat in their bodies -- but 
definitely not her. 

‘I begin by following the road, following it from 
where I am, back to the line fence; searching, as well, 
as far on both sides as I can without straying too far, 
leaving that for later should I fail to find her anywhere 
along the length of it; and then not over a hundred 
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My grandfather would have 
known what to do: wait. That’s 
the first thing. So I wait too. 
When in doubt wait--and watch-- 
he'd say; though I'm probably 
more often in doubt than he... 


feet ahead, in the shadow of an embankment, right 
here, off this old road, I think I see her... Yes, it’s her 
all right. With the flashlight I can tell by that distinc- 
tive mottled pattern of her coat. I cut the light and 
go by what I can see without it. The trick is to size 
up the situation without too much of a disturbance. 
She’s breathing light. Just as she would in early labor. 
And the fact that she doesn’t get up, that she makes 
no motion, not even to lift her head, and all this 
rustling about, says for sure something’s happening. 
You listen at times like these, I don’t know for sure 
for what but something. And of course what I hear 
is what you usually hear out here at night: Jimmy 
Locke’s dogs barking (always barking!). Fortunately 
that’s half a mile away. And with the snow falling 
again, up close, a hush, muffling nearly every other 
sound. Stillness. Then a rustle in the underbrush. 
Maybe a wood mouse or a squirrel or a weasel on the 
hunt. My grandfather would have known what to do: 
wait. That’s the first thing. So I wait too. When in 
doubt wait-- and watch-- he’d say; though I’m prc 
bably more often in doubt than he... 

I didn’t even know my grandfather until I was in 
my early teens. At least I didn’t remember him from 
before. But I remember that summer so clear. We were 
living at that time in Philadelphia. He was coming up 
from Virginia to drive me back down the following 
day. I was beside myself, furious that I was going to 
be yanked away from my friends and everything I held 
dear: the corner hang-out with the pretty girls in their 
pre-shrunk jeans and curlers in their hair; and the boys 
I’d go out on raiding parties with, junking the local 
apartment houses, strewing garbage and planting 
cherry bombs in the incinerator shafts, getting carous- 
ing drunk. Low grade punk behavior was what I 
savored. It’s clear my mother was calling on Pop as 
a last resort. So how come I’m here now? In fact I 
regularly pinch myself to see if it’s really true. It didn’t 
have to be. In fact it was about as unlikely as anything 
could have been. 

That is, that I’m out here by Scott’s Creek, in the 
shadow of Peddler Mountain, by the Blue Ridge; and, 
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even more to the point, tonight in these woods on this 
nameless hill, by the edge of this old forgotten road 
that leads nowhere. 

Yes, I remember it so clearly. He came up there in 
a battered old pick-up and a day’s growth of beard. 
A gray, severe looking, old man. He didn’t say much. 
And I can’t say if he was privy to any of the carous- 
ing; even my mother didn’t know the full extent of it. 
He just helped to pack my things the following morn- 
ing in his camper, and we were off late because I had 
to get in an argument with mother at every chance as 
this oddly grave stranger popped in and out to get my 
things and make off with them, leaving me no choice 
to stay unless I wanted to go naked among my pals 
at Sam the Man’s Diner down the street. 

It certainly would have been easier if she hadn’t 
come way out here... 

So why did J come out here? Voluntarily? Well, as 
I’ve just said it wasn’t voluntary. That’s for sure. 
Though I didn’t come kicking and screaming. In fact 
I figured I’d smoke him out with the old silence 
routine. That had always driven grownups crazy 
before, especially when they were trying ‘‘to reach for 
you.’’ Certainly it did the job on my mother and some 
teachers and a guidance counselor. But it didn’t bother 
him. He didn’t want to talk any more than I did. After 
dark and without a word we pulled over by the side 
of the road somewhere south of Washington and after 
putting away a few sandwiches Mom had made and 
packed for us, and a few swigs from some coffee in 
a thermos, Pop grunted that that’s where we were go- 
ing to sleep, pushed my things aside (he didn’t have 
anything with him to speak of) motioned me to my 
stretch of the couple of square feet he’d cleared and 
then climbed in after. | had the sleeping bag, he didn’t; 
but he slept soundly and J stayed awake the whole 
night cramped between him and the rear wheel mount, 
serenaded by his maddeningly erratic snore. It wasn’t 
until I was conscious of the first light beginning to 
break through the camper window that I began to fall 
off, fitfully, which is when he woke me to say we were 
on our way again. And if that wasn’t bad enough-- 
no motel to sleep at, there was no diner to eat in either. 
For breakfast I had the cold coffee left in the ther- 
mos, while he drank some water out of a jug fished 
from behind his seat, ate part of an apple, and | 
ravenously cleaned out the sandwiches and the other 
apple. Through it all the silence routine which was 
about to drive me crazy. 

It wasn’t very different here those first few weeks 
except that I had more room to sleep in than I’d had 
that first night on the road in the pickup. The old man 
was still at that time milking a small herd of dairy cows 
and he told me if I helped he’d pay me something, and 
since I knew he’d be waking me at five every morning 
anyway, what the hell, I could use a little spending 


money, and I got into the routine. With the proper 
incentive I wasn’t a lazy kid. But it wasn’t too proper 
an incentive (that is, what he paid me) nor so comfor- 
table a routine. The first couple of weeks, one day, 
I said: ‘‘Listen, Pop, there’s really no reason for me 
to stay out here with you. I’m no real help. I know 
that. You know that.’’ The honesty tactic I knew then 
as a teenager is sometimes very effective-- if it is 
calibrated in just the precise amounts. And so I 
_ repeated the obvious and added what I thought to be 
a clincher since I’d noticed that Pop was pretty tight. 
‘‘T probably get in your way more than anything. Why 
don’t I just take the bus and leave for Philadelphia 
this Friday when you go into town to sell those animals 
you told me about? I’ll pay my own way.”’ 

Of course he said J was right. That I was more trou- 
ble than I was help. (He didn’t say this with rancor, 
just matter of factly.) But then fixing me with his cold 
right eye, he added, ‘‘I promised your mama that I’d 
keep you through the summer and that’s what I’m gon- 
na do, son.”’ 

Those were probably about as many words as we’d 
spoken to each other all at one time since I’d known 
him. Why did I stay? I can’t really say--at least in a 
few words--but the fact is I was a little in awe of him. 
He was already past sixty then but still a vigorous, 
rangy, loose-jointed, sinewy man, quick on his feet, 
and he had a way of fixing people with that cold right 
eye of his that communicated business, like he’d seen 
it all-- been through it all-- many times over, and 
nothing really mattered except the principle of the 
thing and his view of it, whatever the thing in ques- 
tion was. To illustrate what I mean, one day we were 
in a pasture that was called Cold Friday (for what 
reason precisely I don’t know) cleaning up trash along 
a fence row, when he spotted the bulldozer from a state 
road building crew parked closer to the line fence than 
usual. At that time the interstate was being built 
through western Virginia, and on each side of Pop’s 
property (just a neck in the northwest corner) the 
bulldozers and the big earth scrapers had cleared two 
straight broad swaths of sod and red-clay dirt and trees 
over to the sides, right up to the fences. At the fence 
all road building work stopped and then continued on 
what had been another man’s property on the opposite 
side a few hundred yards away. Of course he knew 
he’d have to sell but Pop was holding out to the last 
for a better offer from the state. He told me to jump 
in the pick-up suddenly, and we peeled away (the same 
pick-up we’d driven down from Philadelphia, the ci- 
ty of brotherly love) and arrived moments later to con- 
front an uncomfortable looking man who was holding 
a pair of fence clippers in his hands. 

‘*Mister,’’ Pop said, eyeing him with that same cold 
right eye of his, and holding a rifle plucked from the 
rack in the window behind the seat of the truck, ‘‘if 


I ever catch you cutting that wire it'll be the last thing 
you ever do.’’ The fence of course stayed and so did I. 

Look at that old road. It has an attraction for me, 
a kind of ghostly fascination. Even now with the heifer 
here, [ think about what it might have been like when 
it was still in use, and the people who once used it when 
it was traveled; and I can almost see it, and hear them, 
their horses and their buggies and their long stilled 
voices... ‘‘as though out of some trivial and unimpor- 
tant region beyond even distance...’’ 

As for me I had always been like a traveler on that 
same superhighway they built through Cold Friday. 
Mom and I in Philadelphia and before that in Chicago 
and Richmond, Virginia. And then later, my ways 
mended, a philosophy student in different colleges and 
universities; and again later as an instructor, passing 
my life like the typical academic vagrant from place 
to place, never really anywhere, or anywhere that mat- 
tered. And in my heart, particularly those years follow- 
ing that summer with Pop, feeling always the dis- 
jointed, unsettled sense of being a passerby (worse in 
retrospect when it didn’t occur at first that I was). But 
occasionally someone has to come off that road where 
all of the destinations are mere illusions and all the 
exits are entrances to more illusory exits to destina- 
tions along the same unceasing and unchanging road. 
So I not only got out of the fast lane, I got off the 
highway, and turned in here, to loiter amidst the old 
and the familiar-- to /oiter, it’s an ugly word isn’t it? 
Scrawled in garish painted letters on countless faded 
and tarnished signs, summoning a vision of the useless, 
the vagrant, of work undone, progress hindered. 
Human pointlessness. So move on. No loitering. And 
that’s what I’m doing right now. Loitering. To loiter 
is to wait upon an inner urging still unborn. And it’s 
not pointless though it may be all those things which 
have lost their point. Socrates loitered about the 
marketplaces of ancient Athens asking his apparently 
aimless questions. Our modern philosophers, armed 
with their formal logic, rush along asking very pointed 
questions, toiling amidst fluorescent and sky-lit groves, 
in rooms with expando-flex walls, in pursuit of --God 
knows what, a summer stipend, tenure, possibly a 
Guggenheim? But who is more pointless? And what 
if there is really nothing? Only the dry heaves? And 
the bitter yearning? Then our loitering turns ugly and 
destructive, and the children and the child that I was, 
finding only troubled pleasures on modern city streets-- 
they are most right... Yes, Socrates and J, we’re both 
midwives: He to men’s souls and I...I to a cow. 

It’s late. Get the old joints rearranged and the blood 
recirculating. I can feel the tingly sensation of blood 
surging through the crimped, cramped vessels in my 
lower back. And, yes, I can still hear in the near 
distance Jimmy Locke’s dogs barking and a faint rip- 
ple of wind through the dry leaves. I haven’t been here 
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long. That TV fight is certainly over-- ah, but the TV 
is still on! (Forgot that.) I never wear a watch, so I 
haven’t an idea what time it is-- but I’ve been watching 
her now for long enough. Its tiny pink front feet and 
the tip of its nose, and its tongue are protruding slight- 
ly. Coming front quarter first, belly down. Normal. 
But whether I was right in not getting help I’ll soon 
see. I know when Pop was alive he certainly wouldn’t 
have called on neighbors in the middle of the night-- 
its not exactly neighborly. I’m going to have to help 
by pulling. The bag’s been broken. The calf could 
strangle before it has a chance to breathe if it doesn’t 
come out soon. I’ve got the old man’s veterinary 
chains. And pulling mostly with my weight, drawing 
down hill (she’s well situated for that)... I just need 
to get some footing. 

The rest of the herd is just as it was before; I can 
hear the hoarse, heavy cough of one that is invisible 
to me (like a fat man with the flu); and I can make 
out a pair standing motionless, oblivious to this little 
drama taking place in sight of them. ‘*‘ The miraculous 
birth...in a corner, some untidy spot...’’ (All births 
are miraculous.) There is now only a very faint wind, 
like a breath; the temperature hovering at just below 
freezing, but cold enough to kill a sluggish newborn 
if it doesn’t hit the ground kicking. 

I drop first one, then the other stainless steel chain 
through its ring, the opposite end to an object that 
looks lake a water skiier’s grip. Then I make a loop 
around the calf’s tiny horned feet. Pop told me once 
he saw a man pull the hooves off this way but that’s 
all there is to pull. She’s oblivious. Ordinarily beef 
cows are too wild to let you get anywhere near them. 
But she’s too preoccupied to show any interest in what 
I’m about to do. Poor girl. If I can just work it a little 
bit when she heaves then maybe I can get enough room 
to push the loops back over the pasterns and there’ll 
be less danger. All the while I can feel the steel like 
ice and my hands growing stiff. You can’t work with 
gloves, certainly not with socks! but at the center of 
my shoulders, under my arms, and around the neck 
I’m sweating-- this damn scarf is coming off! 
Somewhere near there’s a sudden commotion. For a 
few seconds violent screeching and hissing; maybe a 
weasel with some little wood rat or squirrel. Then, 
again, Just as suddenly, nothing. Utter quiet except the 
steady settling of big wet snowflakes coating the bare 
outline of trees, the ground, the cow and me. 

She’s trying hard all right. It’s coming a bit. Keep 
your footing, get some leverage, and pull down in an 
arc, down towards the heels, like the old man did. It 
comes a bit more. | wait again, watching as she 
breathes, and reposition myself for better leverage on 
the next try. Now, again, we’re pushing and pulling 
togetiicr, and it comes a bit more. Meanwhile she’s 
not making a sound, except for her steady pressured 
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breathing. Her eyes, great passively glaring lakes of 
tensed animal bewilderment. As for the calf, I don’t 
even know if it’s alive, there’s no sign... she’s pushing 
again. 

We work like this rhythmically, together, and little 
by little, try after try, the features of a distinct life 
begin to appear. The head has come and the feet, on- 
ly the shoulder remains. After that it’ll be over. But 
I’m so tired I can hardly move myself anymore, much 
less to give her much help. My scarf and overcoat are 
strewn in different directions over the snow. No sleep 
is wearing me thin. I’m giving her little more than body 
weight. And then again... suddenly!... 

I’m still laughing as much out of relief as anything 
even though I’m tangled in a briar patch flat on my 
back, buried in snow-burrs-- damn, what a mess! But 
she’s free! My hands are trembling and achy with the 
released effort, as I extricate myself, knocking off the 
snow, and gingerly disengage the junk from out of my 
hair, on my shirt, down my back, in my neck. Just 
above, with the obstetrical chains still hooked around 
its legs, in a clearing nearer to me but between the two 
of us, is the calf, stirring, with its head wobbling but 
half erect. Mother is still down but in little more than 
the several seconds it takes for the thought to cross 
my mind that she might be paralyzed, she’s up, after- 
birth in great sodden bloody rags dragging, but she’s 
up, swaying for several seconds from side to side; 
numb no doubt with all the stress of that pushing and 
pulling, but up, and instantly very much interested in 
both calf and me. 

It’s stopped snowing again. Very near (hoisting my 
things and moving off a little further up the wooded 
hollow that we’re in, and with the snow reflected 
moonlight and the gray light of dawn breaking, so 
gradually that in no instant can one tell the exact en- 
ding of night, the beginning of day) I watch, somewhat 
abstracted, as she nuzzles that sleekly moist and shiny 
newborn that looks more like a fawn than a calf. At 
first frantic at catching my scent, within seconds her 
anxious throaty lowing melts into the most solicitous- 
ly maternal, melodiously bellowing celebration I’ve 
ever felt the urge to join in in my life. 

Looking back now to the clearly drawn outline of 
blue, nearly black, ridges visible to the east; hardly 
thinking, hardly feeling even, except for a certain peace 
and humility and awe; I’ll be returning to the house 
and the still buzzing TV, and the great boxing event 
that I’ve missed and that’s been over now for hours. 


Franklin Debrot is a gentleman farmer who also teaches 
philosophy at James Madison University. 
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A Review of Hard Right: The Rise of Jesse Helms, by Ernest 
B. Furgurson, W. Norton & Company, N.Y., 1986, 
bibliography, index, 302 pp. $18.95. 


Jesse Helms and His Enemies: 
Suffering the Slings and Arrows 


by Otto Scott 
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ERNEST B. FURGURSON 


N ewspaper readers rarely notice the bylines of 
newspaper writers. This is true of even the more il- 
lustrious journalists, though few newspapermen like 
to believe it. The passing of the Alsop brothers, for 
instance, created no public stir and left no visible 
vacancy. Yet both the Alsops were in their time highly 
acclaimed. 

That is not true of writers of full-length books. 
Books are not ephemeral, although remainder counters 
may make them seem that way. Copies remain 
floating, in libraries or out, for years. Where jour- 
nalists can rely on the short memory of the world and 
the indifference of scholars (for scholars hold the brief, 
error-prone products of the Press in contempt), 
authors leave semi-permanent records of their efforts 
and opinions. 
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For books do not simply reveal aspects of subjects 
chosen by their authors: they reveal their authors even 
more. It is impossible for a writer to hide in a full- 
length book. If he is mean and envious, his envy will 
glint through the lines. If he is prejudiced, his book 
will be one-eyed. In Hard Right, by Ernest B. Furgur- 
son, the author emerges to embarrass. 

Furgurson chose to compare himself with Jesse 
Helms in the Preface. This is an open abandonment 
of objectivity. The comparison is based, Furgurson 
says, on the fact that both men ‘‘were brought up as 
Baptists and members of straight-arrow, teetotaling 
families...gravitated to high school newspapering, got 
a job on the local weekly, started college at a little 
hometown Baptist school...stuck a toe into the radio 
business at an early age ...(and) got into writing 
opinion columns.”’ 

Furgurson does not add the obvious: that Jesse 
Helms became the most influential television commen- 
tator in North Carolina and neighboring areas, and 
that his career as a United States Senator soared far 
beyond Furgurson’s modest success as ‘‘chief of the 
Washington Bureau of The Baltimore Sun”’ and a col- 
umnist. Many men, so clearly outdistanced might have 
preferred not to call attention to the disparity, but 
Furgurson seems (somewhat naively) to consider 
himself a peer of Helms in life. He even adds, reveal- 
ingly, ‘‘we peddled very different opinions.”’ 

In the Preface Furgurson also says, ‘‘I did not find 

nor did I expect evidence that Helms has enriched or 
even entertained himself on the largely untraceable 
proceeds of his massive fund-raising machinery.’’ That 
extraordinary statement, with its ugly innuendo im- 
bedded, provides an excellent illustration of the 
Furgurson style. The man in the street assumes that 
all success is sinister, and that campaign funds are 
somehow immoral. Furgurson, who has spent his life 
writing for the man in the street, continues to pro- 
pagate such myths. 
‘Early in my research,’’ he writes, ‘fone who has 
known him for more than forty-five years told me, I’d 
trust Jesse with every cent I ever owned. But damned 
if I'll trust him with my country.’’ Then Furgurson 
adds, ‘‘Whether there are other kinds of scandals in 
his career is a matter for the reader to judge.’’ 

Since no scandal was cited in the first place, the pur- 
pose of the comment is, clearly, to plant doubts about 
the Senator’s probity at the very outset. Furgurson’s 
purpose, despite the title of his book, is not to explain 
the rise of Senator Helms so much as to portray it as 
a sinister phenomenon. In the process, Mr. Furgur- 
son disdains to argue against positions taken by 
Senator Helms. He does not present their pros and 
cons. He considers it enough to state them. 

For instance, in describing Senator Helms’ distrust 
of mainland China, he puts Red China in quotes, as 
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though the imputation that mainland China is com- 
munist is, somehow, not true. But since the rulers of 
mainland China declare themselves to be communists, 
and use the Red flag, it hardly seems misplaced for 
others to call China Red. 

Other Helms positions that Furgurson finds in- 
vidious is Helms’ opposition to aid to open enemies 
of the United States, to the National Council of 
Churches (funder of terrorists), the UN (whose 
General Assembly is dominated by a two-thirds com- 
munist majority), and ‘‘the deal that John Kennedy 
made with Nikita Krushchev to get Soviet offensive 
missiles out of Cuba.’’ The last is a nearly perfect ex- 
ample of disinformation coupled with gratuitous in- 
sult. The Kennedy ‘‘deal,’’ we now know, left a com- 
munist fortress athwart the sealane to the Panama 
Canal, replete with submarine and jet bases -- while 
the United States dismantled a base in Turkey and pro- 
mised not to molest the island dictatorship. To misstate 
this while at the same implying that Senator Helms is 
against getting offensive weapons out of Cuba con- 
stitutes an artful distortion. 

Another slur appears when Furgurson notes that 
Helms ‘‘can be full of compassion on a personal level, 
while seemingly coldly cruel to the needy when they 
come in groups demanding help.’’ This curious 
sentence, which grudgingly admits while harshly con- 
demning, is a reference to Charles Helms, who was 
adopted by Senator and Mrs. Helms when Charles was 
a nine-year-old orphan, stricken by cerebral palsy. 
After paying for a series of operations to alleviate 
Charles’s difficulties, Helms both contributed to and 
sponsored fund-raising efforts on behalf of the North 
Carolina Palsy Hospital, as well as to a small Baptist 
College at Buis Creek and a Baptist youth camp. 

To describe these activities ‘‘as coldly cruel to needy 
groups’’ seems close to idiotic. What Furgurson in- 
eptly attempts to criticize by implication is, apparent- 
ly, Helms’ objections to governmental programs which 
tax all the people to help some of the people. Since 
the record of governmental largesse to date is studded 
with corruption and incompetence, and especially since 
no special program is cited, the thrust of the Furgur- 
son implication is that Helms is against helping the 
poor. This is a smear of the sort that has, for the past 
generation and more, poisoned debate in the United 
States. 

In Chapter 15 Furgurson quotes, at length and with 
evident relish, the Reverend Malcolm Tolbert, a 
visiting preacher at the church Helms attends. Rev. 
Tolbert is cited as warning against ‘‘identifying na- 
tionalism with Christianity, of getting patriotism and 
the love of God all mixed up.’’ He is also quoted as 
saying that ‘‘it’s easy for the state to get all mixed up 
with the church. That’s what happened under 
Hitler...’’ Later, Furgurson quoted the Rev. Tolbert 


as saying, ‘‘People say we need to get back to God, 
but they don’t realize that only 10 percent of the peo- 
ple in the colonies were members of any church. No 
nation is Christian...’’ 

Mr. Furgurson, not a subtle writer, regretted that 
the Senator had not attended that Sunday. What is 
more regrettable, however, is that the Rev. Tolbert was 
wrong on a number of basic points. One is the obvious: 
Christianity does not conflict with patriotism; there 
is no contradiction between love of God and love of 
one’s country, family or neighbors. Most theologians 
believe that a nation is as much a creation of God as 
is the family. Nobody should be told that patriotism 
is an emotion unbecoming a Christian. 

Furgurson gleefully quotes Rev. Tolbert as 
denigrating the Christian nature of early America. But 
again the Reverend is wrong. The deeply Christian 
nature of colonial America is a matter of historical 
record. The relatively small number of official church 
members in, for instance, the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony was due to the austere requirements of churches 
under the leadership of the Christian scholars, former- 
ly of Cambridge, who led that colony. Low official 
membership was not reflected, however, in a lack of 
attendance...since attendance to church in that era was 
as compulsory here as it was in England. 

The colonies were not only Christian, but Calvinist. 
The American dispute with England was not, as so 
many nonChristian, secular historians would have it, 
a matter only of money and taxes, but was also 
religious. This was true to such an extraordinary ex- 
tent that when William Pitt the Younger rose in Com- 
mons to explain the outbreak of hostilities, he said, 
in his usual offhand manner, ‘‘Cousin Jonathan has 
run off with a Prebyterian parson.”’ 

Those like Furgurson and Tolbert who get their 
history from modern American colleges and seminaries 
apparently didn’t get very much. 

Finally, to imply that Christianity can be linked to 
Hitler is a distortion so dark that it deserves special 
condemnation whether uttered from a pulpit or ap- 
provingly repeated by an author. Hitler’s animus 
against Christianity is no secret; the Nazi persecution 
of the church is a matter of grisly record, known to 
all literate persons. The present danger in the United 
States is not that the Christians are intruding upon the 
Government, but the reverse. Federal and State actions 
have resulted in the jailings of pastors and parents, 
to the tacit approval of such journalists as Furgurson, 
and liberal clergymen of the Tolbert stripe. 

Fergurson not only betrays a clear animus against 
Christians who dare to hold views contrary to his, but 
goes to elaborate efforts to impute that Senator Helms 
is a racist. He skips silently past the fact that on his 
last election, Christian blacks campaigned for Helms 
in North Carolina. To his shame as a journalist, 


Furgurson does not report the significant fact that 
Helm’s margin of victory was due to the black Chris- 
tian vote. 

Space and patience do not allow for much more. 
One of the difficulties in describing and analyzing a 
diatribe is that every paragraph is studded with half- 
truths and twisted statements that shriek for rebuttals. 
But a complete rebuttal would necessarily be as long 
as the diatribe. 

Beyond the partisan version of issues that Mr. 
Furgurson provides, however, there is one especially 
malicious attack that deserves a special place in ig- 
nominy: the assault on Senator Helms’ father. The 
elder Helms was a longtime policeman in Monroe, 
North Carolina, and ended a long and honorable 
career as both police and fire chief. These were, as 
nearly everyone except Furgurson appreciates, difficult 
and low paying jobs. The police are not especially 
popular, and have been targeted by liberals as being 
against minorities and the poor. One longs to send such 
liberal critics of the police to some unpoliced areas for 
an extended stay, simply to see nature takes its course. 

But Furgurson does not stop with a few snide 
remarks about the police in general. He took the time 
to sketch a caustic portrait of the elder Helms, replete 
with the unnamed sources. He did this with the ob- 
vious intention of not only portraying the Senator’s 
father as a bigot, but by association to darken the 
Senator with the same brush. It would be difficult to 
conceive of an attack less compassionate, less humane, 
than this attempt to injure a man by denigrating his 
dead father. 

Jesse Helms’ enemies failed to persuade the people 
of North Carolina not to send him to the Senate. 
Furgurson, in revenge and in an obvious effort to 
reduce Helms’ growing influence in the Senate and in 
the nation, has written a book-length ad hominem at- 
tack. Fortunately, the result will not injure the Senator, 
but will certainly demolish Furgurson’s reputation for 
fairness and will remain to embarrass his publishers 
for years to come. 


Otto Scott’s important book, The Secret Six, prob- 
ing the heresies of John Brown and the radical aboli- 
tionists, will soon be reissued by the Foundation For 
American Education. 
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A Review of Tombee: Portrait of a Cotton Planter. By 
Theodore Rosengarten, New York: William Morrow, 1986. 750 
pp. $22.95. 


The Sad 
Master of 
Tombee 


by Charles Joyner 


Bs his veranda Tom Chaplin could watch the sun 
come up over Port Royal Sound. He could inhale the 
soft salt air seasoned with the pungent fragrances of 
pluff mud and pines and could hear the cries of 
laughing gulls, whirling and skirling over the waves. 
He could watch the rising tide advance further and fur- 
ther toward the high dunes shrouded with sea oats and 
wax myrtles, toward the spongy, upright palmettos 
crowned with fan-shaped leaves, toward the massive 
live oaks draped with Spanish moss, toward the enor- 
mous cotton fields of Tombee, his plantation on St. 
Helena Island, South Carolina. Across the sound he 
could see Parris Island and Hilton Head. As the salt 
marshes and mud flats disappeared beneath the rising 
waters, his island seemed to be sinking. Had Tom 
Chaplin been a reflective man, he might have con- 
sidered it an omen; for in the years before the War 
Between the States his world was indeed sinking into 
oblivion. 

Born to five generations of wealth and privilege, 
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Thomas B. Chaplin was known as ‘‘a high-toned 
gentleman.’’ He was an aristocrat in perhaps the most 
aristocratic of the slave states. He owned a 376-acre 
plantation and stood to inherit several others. His 
mother was one of the wealthiest women in America: 
She owned five plantations and hundreds of slaves. 
The Squire of Tombee was a fine rider and a crack 
shot. He liked to hunt and fish, and he bred fine horses 
and dogs. 

What is most memorable about Tom Chaplin is that 
in 1845 he began to keep a journal. In it he recorded 
life’s great and small events nearly every day for thir- 
teen years. He began his journal with high hopes. He 
was twenty-two years old and the master of more than 
sixty slaves. His wife, Mary, was the same age, the 
mother of four children and expecting a fifth. Not an 
introspective man, Chaplin launched his journal as a 
log of practical planting and as a testimony to the 
pleasures of plantation life. 


David Moltke-Hansen, director of the South 


Carolina Historical Society, first brought Chaplin’s 
journal to the attention of Theodore Rosengarten in 
1979. The Society had purchased the journal for ten 
dollars in 1928 from a Charleston pawnbroker, to 
whom it had been sold by Chaplin’s grandson in ex- 
change for ‘‘liquor money.’’ Willie Lee Rose had made 
extensive use of the journal in her prize-winning 
Rehearsal for Reconstruction in 1964, but it was large- 
ly ignored by historians for the next decade and a half. 
Rosengarten, whose first book, All God’s Dangers, 
won a National Book Award in 1974, recognized at 
once that the journal was something special. Susan 
Walker assisted him in transcribing the document. It 
was a painstaking task, for Chaplin’s handwriting was 
often shaky and blurred when he was drunk. The first 
half of the book is a fascinating full-scale biography 
of Chaplin. The second half is the journal itself. 

When Chaplin stopped making entries in 1858, he 
was thirty-five. It had been seven years since his wife, 
Mary, had died. There had been too many pregnan- 
cies, too many dead children. It had been six years 
since he had married Sohpy, Mary’s half-sister. Tom 
Chaplin had less money, less power, and less optimism 
when he stopped keeping his diary than when he began 
it. He had lived a life marked by decline and dissipa- 
tion. He was ill-tempered, drank too much, wasted too 
much time. His skilled black driver actually ran the 
plantation, but he was unable to compensate for 
Chaplin’s inattention to business. Ever anxious for the 
admiration and affection of his fellow planters, 
Chaplin sought pathetically to match their exaggerated 
displays of hospitality. His efforts only deepened his 
dependence on his wealthy, manipulative mother. His 
fortunes fell as other planters’ fortunes rose. While 
some of his neighbors became investors, he became 
a debtor. His life turned sour, and he felt the pain and 
humiliation acutely. 

Despite occasional flashes of self-awareness, 
Chaplin used the pages of his diary to put the blame 
for his failures on the treacheries of others, for his in- 
adequacies on God’s unfathomable ways. Occasionally 
he acknowledged faults in himself, as in 1845: ‘‘Drank 
too much liquor today. Wife emptied all of the bran- 
dy out of the window.’’ More often he complained of 
the faults of others, as for instance of his wife Mary’s 
fondness for tobacco: ‘‘Her mouth is full of snuff.’’ 
In 1848 he lamented, ‘‘Property gone--friends 
decrease--better for me. They were the friends of my 
property, not of me.’’ Desperate for friendship, his 
anxiety that his neighbors might be laughing at his 
misfortunes behind his back was ever present. 

Chaplin was interested in the great political ques- 
tions of the sectional crisis, but he was neither 
thoughtful nor well informed. The crisis of the union, 
says Rosengarten, ‘‘touched Chaplin lightly, like 
vapors from a glass of brandy.’’ He was an eager seces- 


sionist, like his neighbors; but his motivations were 
more personal than political--the same fear of ridicule 
and lost reputation that had long haunted his social 
relationships. 

Chaplin went to war a young man and came back 
an old one. For the planters of St. Helena there was 
no coming home from the Civil War to start anew. 
The land--their link to the generations gone before-- 
was seized to pay debts in the aftermath of the war’s 
devastation. Striving to regain his antebellum af- 
fluence, Chaplin did manage to inherit his mother’s 
estates (after her fortune-hunting fourth husband and 
widower died intestate), but he heavily mortgaged 
them and lost them on the auction block in 1872. After 
that he served briefly as a teacher in a black school, 
then as a local magistrate, neither job very 
remunerative. A heavy drinker before the war, he 
became a drug addict after it. For two decades after 
the war he re-read his diary, re-living earlier times, and 
occasionally adding wry comments in the margins. In 
1886 he penned a three-page epilogue and wrote no 
more. He spent his last years living as the self-pitying 
dependent of a relative, looking back over his life as 
an exercise in futility. 

Theodore Rosengarten has produced a fascinating 
biography of this unhappy man. Tombee is beautifully 
written. It is always readable and often poetic. 
Rosengarten is fair-minded, calm, and judicious, even 
when describing the passions and hopes, the traumas 
and horrors of this bitter era. Chaplin was hardly a 
leader of his state and section in the sense that Robert 
F.W. Allson, James Henry Hammond, and Francis 
W. Pickens were. But in its very ordinariness the fail- 
ed life of one Southerner can illuminate the larger com- 
mon past of all Southerners. 

Neither as dashing as Rhett Butler, as decent as 
Ashley Wilkes, nor as despicable as Simon Legree, 
Tom Chaplin was mediocre in mind and spirit, yet 
somehow likeable. His journal reveals all too clearly 
his vanity and his abrasiveness, but it also reveals that 
he had good and decent--even herioc--qualities. If he 
regarded his life to have been a failure, his telling of 
it was a significant accomplishment. His journal and 
the fine biography Theodore Rosengarten has con- 
structed from it offer a remarkable, highly-readable 
portrait of ‘‘a remote, unhappy, often childlike man 
whose fate it was to be a hero and a victim in the 
leading drama of his century.’’ Reading Tombee, book 
lovers can look through Tom Chaplin’s eyes as he 
gazes across the salt marsh and across time to the col- 
lapse of a way of life. * 


Charles Joyner, professor of history at the University 
of Alabama, is the author of Down by the Riverside, 
a recent prize-winning study of slave life and slave 
folklore. 
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by Anne Tyler Norman 


All About Catfish 


(or How The World Discovered 
What We Already Knew) 


Oc upon a time, the catfish was victimized by bad press. No one takes 
ugliness seriously so the fat spiny-backed, barbed chinned, bottom-feeding creature 
was shunned in respectable circles, shrugged off as a trash fish (like perch and 
suckers). Anglers would throw the poor creature up on the bank to feed the coons. 
Catfish filets and stews were eaten only by rednecks, especially poor rednecks. How 
could any fish so ugly be good to eat? 

Well, times have changed. So, go ahead and laugh at the creature’s slimy skin, 
drooping, catlike whiskers (from whence he gets his name), and his predilection 
for murk and dead vegetable matter. But he’s finally gained respect. Catfish are 
being harvested widely and making. appearances, on. -bistro..menus. The meat sits 
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The upper classes have discovered that catfish are 
delicious, if properly cooked. They’ve also discovered 
that these fish are as good dipped in a Remoulade as 
pan fried in cornmeal. Some States, even offer cat- 
fish festivals. 

The catfish’s change in reputation is deserved. Not 
only is he a good means for any enterprising fish 
farmer to make money, but also his succulent, mild 
flavor is a welcome addition to any bon vivant’s table. 
Gone are the days when cookbook indexes only list 
a catfish stew made up of a 6 pound catfish, 4 soup 
cans of water, 2 cans of tomatoes, 3 cans of potatoes, 
salt and pepper to taste. 

The word catfish conjures up the image of a small, 
slate-colored fish with slanted eyes, whiskers, and 
nasty spikes near his dorsals. This is true. But there 
are other more exotic breeds known around the world. 
There are over 2 thousand species in this class, rang- 
ing from the pygmy corydoras which is 14 inches long 
and weighs in at 1/10 of an ounce to the European 
catfish which is 10 feet long and weighs in at 400 
pounds. 

Some of the catfish species would make good copy 
for the comic strip ‘‘Mark Trail’’ in terms of their 
unique characteristics. The armored catfish is covered 
in bony plates and looks like an armadillo’s homely 
cousin. The electric catfish sends out as good a jolt 
as any lamp with a frayed cord. One type in Africa 
looks like an eel and a small one in South America 
likes to swim into a fish’s gills, make a puncture with 
his spine, and suck the victim’s blood vampirelike. 
Some males of certain species carry eggs in their 
mouths and won’t eat until they’ve hatched. Another 
type in the Andes has suction cups so he can cling to 
rocks while a menacing 6 footer in Thailand eats only 
algae; this same menace also enjoys swallowing large 
rocks. And don’t forget the much cursed walking cat- 
fish who has taken over south Florida’s waterways. 
Since he’s virtually inedible, he’s considered a onetime 
denizen of Pandora’s Box and hence an enemy. 

It doesn’t seem to matter whether catfish is eaten 
on a paperplate in your brother’s backyard or on 
Wedgwood china in a posh Georgetown townhouse. 
Anything goes. Common consensus is that best eating 
size is half to one pound. Favorites for eating are blue, 
channel, and white catfish. Few informed gastronomes 
bother with any of the marine species — not known 
for their flavor — and people who know their flora 
don’t interchange the words catfish and bullhead. A 
bullhead is a type of catfish like cognac is a type of 
brandy. 

Catching catfish is an art. Fishing for them has been 
as much a part of most Southerners’ childhoods as 
making peach icecream on grandmother’s porch or 
hunting for quail with a favorite setter or going to 
camp in North Carolina. Many people prefer fishing 


for-catfish because of the leisurely, prop-up-your-feet 
pace. No need to chase lunkers with a lure; you just 
bait a hook, drop it on the bottom, open a beer, and 
wait for a bite. A few beers and you don’t really mind 
if the fish are feeding or not. 

Whether catfish are erstwhile trash fish or not, 
fishing for them merits an entire page in the South 
Carolina hunting and fishing rules and regulations 
handbook. 

Favorite catfish bait includes grapes, dough, cheese, 
chewing gum, and laundry soap. Getting hooked on 
foods like this probably didn’t help the fish’s reputa- 
tion any, whereas a scavenger is a scavenger. 
Remember the vulture. His diet is no more illustrious. 
Catfish will nuzzle anything, and since smell is their 
strongest sense, the stinkier the bait the better. They 
are more active feeders at night, but as a dedicated 
weekend fisherman told me, ‘‘If the situation presents 
itself, it will consume any prey any time.’’ 

Catfish usually eat less during extreme hot or cold 
temperatures. The best fishing is during the spring and 
fall; because of the heat, catfish will feed best on June, 
July, or August evenings. 

For those of you who are ill informed or foreign to 
these parts, don’t figure for a moment that anglers 
only catch catfish with a bit of cheese dangling from 
the end of a pole. Guess again. There are a myraid 
of techniques. Fishermen use set hooks which are 
single lines with hooks attached and hanging from a 
riverside branch. Jug fishing entails a single line and 
hook attached to the proverbial plastic Clorox bottle- 
the stipulation being that your name and address be 
clearly marked on each jug. Anglers are prohibited 
from attaching more than one line per jug. 

Trotlining is another popular method. This means 
you clamp up to 500 hooks on a line-- the only pro- 
hibition being that you not place the line closer than 
a hundred feet to a tributary’s mouth. Other fishing 
methods include bows and arrows, spears, gigs, traps, 
hoop nets, and minnow seines. 

Don’t fret for the catfish however. The state gives 
him a good enough chance in spite of all the baited 
hooks coming his way. In most cases the lines or nets 
have to be removed from the water one hour after 
sunrise and one hour before sunset. 

Although there are about a dozen and a half means 
for catching catfish, biologists and poachers prefer 
something more personalized. To formulate their 
studies, biologists go electrofishing. This is done by 
using little evil looking boxes that send electric voltage 
through the water. The fish are stunned (not killed) 
and come to the surface. Poachers sometimes resort 
to something called telephone cranking. This is lots 
of fun (if highly illegal) and was in its heyday when 
we all cranked instead of dialed our phones. Operating 
on the same principle as electrofishing, the telephone 
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is submerged, cranked, and the fish are thus shocked. 
Now that everyone’s using trimline and cordless 
phones, this has become less popular. Rumor has it 
that one can still find instances of telephone cranking 
along the banks of the Chattooga. 

In spite of the sophisticated methods of fishing, be 
it stretch mesh seines or perfectly cylindrical eel pots 
made from some high tech material, nothing can be 
so pleasing as fishing for catfish on a sunny afternoon, 
pole and beer in hand with a best friend, or along the 
banks of the Green River on a clear May eve with your 
youngest son. Like duck hunting, half the fun is in be- 
ing there and catfish give a sporting fight when pulled 
in. 

Catfish are harvested in floating cages or excavated 
ponds. Granted, there are problems with water quality, 
uncertain markets, poor taste, and disease control, but 
catfish harvesting has become a multi-million dollar, 
popular industry in several southeastern and western 
states. The average operation takes 5 to 6 years to 
break even or pay off. Hatches are usually in the spring 
or summer for this scaleless, much maligned fish which 
likes to deposit its eggs in some sort of aqua-nest. Any 
states with Mississippi River drainage areas can 
generally be considered in the catfish farming belt. 
Flavor is considered superior in commercially raised 
catfish to that of the wild. 

Because of its firm, flaky, nutritional meat, catfish 
are appearing more often on restaurant menus and 
suburban dinner tables than days of yore. Prices are 
more than affordable. Smaller filets lend themselves 
to broiling or pan frying. Larger fish are better for 
gumbos and stews, always benefiting from a marinade. 
Condiments like Bearnaise, Hollandaise, lemon but- 
ter, Remoulade, and mayonnaise have replaced ket- 
chup as favorite accoutrements. The only no-no is to 
overcook catfish; it toughens easily. 

Cleaning is the chore to tackle first with a catfish, 
and there’s no need to grimace at the thought of the 
spines, Cleaning catfish is not analogous to cleaning 
a snapping turtle. A catfish’s leathery skin pulls back 
in one piece and the meat filets well. Just use a pair 
of pliers with a sharp kitchen knife to perform the 
surgery. Slit the flesh behind the head crossways and 
bend the head downwards to break the bone. Slice in- 
to the fish the length of the back up to the head’s cut. 
While holding the backbone and ribcage, pull the head 
to the top. The skin should come off in one piece and 
keep pulling until it does. Remove the head and degutt. 

Catfish meat freezes well. The best way is to store 
the filets in water-filled milk cartons. This is 
completely foolproof against freezer burn and works 
well with shrimp too. 

Catfish dishes range from dull homestyle to exotic 
epicurean. Some believe all catfish should be cooked 
in an iron pot or a washtub to acquire the proper taste. 
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According to The Beachcomber’s Seafood 
Cookbook, cooking catfish stew calls for several cooks 
and many rounds of beer. Everything in the kitchen 
is supposed to be thrown in the pot and boiled; water 
is added as needed. The longer the catfish cooks the 
better the taste, and when the beer runs out or everyone 
feels ravenous -- whichever comes first -- the stew 
should be served. Bones are to be ignored. Any lef- 
tover stew should be buried in the yard for fertilizer. 
Hugh Zachary, the author, claims that catfish stew 
prepared in this manner will always lead to group 
singing. 

M.F.K. Fisher and the staff at Gourmet probably 
neither prepare their catfish like this nor sing aside a 
bubbling cast iron pot. Nor can I imagine the French 
doing anything similar to their poisson-chat. It does 
say, however, a lot for a fish’s versatility if the flesh 
can make a comfortable transition from being deep 
fat fried in cornmeal to being poached and served in 
a veil of sage and lemon. ° 

Next time you’re at the seafood market, don’t feel 
like you have to reach for swordfish or porgy again. 
A catfish may look like a court jester, but he tastes 
like a king. %& 


A Suggested Recipe: 


Herb Fried Catfish 

1% sticks butter 

Y% cup white wine 

2 tbl. Italian Seasoning 
2 tbl. basil 

salt to taste 

1 tsp. ground ginger 
1% tsp. fresh ground pepper 
2 tsp. red pepper flakes 
6 catfish filets 

parsley 

lemon, sliced 


Melt butter over low heat and stir in wine, herbs, pep- 
pers, and salt. Cook for 10 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Remove from heat and reserve sauce. Coat 
both sides of fish filets in sauce and refrigerate for a 
half hour. Leave sauce at room temperature. Heat cast 
iron pan until water droplets sizzle. Cook filets about 
2% minutes per side. Dip each filet in remaining sauce 
and serve with garnish of parsley and lemon. Serves 3. 


Anne Tyler Norman, an authority on Southern cooks 
and cooking, is a regular contributer to the Southern 
Partisan. 


CRITICUS ON TOUR 


by John and Dayle Baker 


Steamboatin’ on the Mississippi 


W. had heard her occasionally blowing her whistle 
as she passed through Baton Rouge 

on her way between 
New Orleans and 
ports north. We 
had seen her at 

a distance once 
tied up on the 
levee at a 
plantation 

south of Baton 
Rouge. Then last 
summer while she 
was docked in her 
home port of New Orleans, 
we boarded this 19th-century pad- 
dlewheeler. We roamed her three decks and inspected 
her cabins, staterooms and suites. But it was the brass 
fittings, polished teak, and stained-glass windows that 
did it. Neither of us had ever before had any particular 
desire to take a cruise. But a voyage on this vessel 
would have to be very special. It was the only authen- 
tic, fully restored, overnight steamboat in the world. 
We decided then and there, that wherever else we 
might travel, we had first of all to cruise the Mississippi 
on the Delta Queen. 

The steamboat era spurred, spanned, and expired 
with the great changes of the 19th century America, 
from about 1820 to 1880. Until then men carried cargo 
on flat-bottomed boats floated down the Ohio and the 
other rivers to the Mississippi. After discharging their 
cargo in New Orleans, ‘‘Kaintuck’’ and other boatmen 
poled their way back up the river or sold their boats 
and returned north via the Natchez Trace. 

The steamboat arrived in the lower Mississippi when 
the New Orleans docked in the city for which it was 
named in the winter of 1811-12. It operated under the 
protection of a monopoly granted by the territorial 
government to Robert R.Livingston, negotiator of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and Robert Fulton, perfecter of 
the steamboat. The Livingston Fulton monopoly, 
which originated in New York and spread to other 
states, was ultimately destroyed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court under Chief Justice Marshall in the Steamboat 
Case (Gibbons v.Ogden,) in 1824. But even before the 
monopoly was outlawed, Captain Henry Miller Shreve 
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had by 1818 broken the monopoly in the lower 
Mississippi. 

Captain Shreve, for Whom 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
is named, not only 
opened up the 
lower Mississ- 
ippi to steam- 
boats, but he 
also redesign- 
ed the steam- 
boat to give it 

a flat bottom. 
This adaptation 

was so successful that 
at one point more than 
11,000 paddlewheelers plied the Miss- 
issippi and Ohio rivers. They created a booming com- 
merce carrying cotton and sugar north and many other 
products south. They also carried passengers the likes 
of Southern belles, diamond-studded gentlemen, trap- 
pers, and gun-toting gamblers. 

The marriage of mechanical steam-powered 
technology to flat-bottomed boats produced the 
opulence associated with the privileged of the planta- 
tion system in the lower Mississippi delta. Planters 
multiplied their wealth by plowing the profits from 
their commerce into the purchase of more land and 
slaves. Wealth and its display became so great among 
the sugar and cotton planters that it supported in the 
1840’s and 1850’s the building of most of the great 
plantation homes along the Mississippi. Similarly, the 
steamboats which carried the passengers and produce 
of these palatial manors were not merely functional 
forms of transportation. Fancy and frilly, they were 
referred to as ‘‘floating palaces”’ or ‘‘floating wedding 
cakes.”’ 

Although we had lived in the ruins of ‘‘the Old 
South’’ for years, sensing it all from the river on a 19th 
century steamboat is a different experience. The cast- 
off at 7:00 pm in New Orleans not only separates the 
boat from the wharf but the passengers from the 20th 
century. Fifteen minutes or so before cast-off, the 
calliope on the top deck cranks up and a cascade of 
music, singing, and colored steam continues until the 
automobiles passing over the Mississippi River Bridge 
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slide into the mist. The boat steams upriver past her 
sister ship, the Mississippi Queen, which has graciously 
deferred to her elder sister. At the stem, she seems to 
glide effortlessly across the water. At the stern, her 
giant paddlewheel churns up water with a thunder 
that’s neither heard nor felt elsewhere on the boat. The 
music, eating and entertainment continue inside until 
late into the night. The dining is elegant, especially if 
served by a window overlooking the water. After stroll- 
ing the deck a few times as the temperature falls, we’re 
ready to retire to our comfortable quarters. 

Besides New Orleans, passengers may embark and 
disembark at Memphis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh. Those who prefer the 20th cen- 
tury may travel on the 420-passenger Mississippi 
Queen, complete with Jacuzzi/pool, Sauna/gym, and 
Beauty/Barber shop rather than the 180-passenger 
Delta Queen. Both travel at the same maximum speed 
of 12 m.p.h. They cover the same routes, sometimes 
together but usually at different times, in trips rang- 
ing from two to ten nights. The boats are based in New 
Orleans from November through about April when 
they head upriver to avoid the summer heat. 

Depending on the time of the year and the area along 
the river, the sites, scenes and themes of the cruise vary 
somewhat. On this trip, we have docked at two of the 
grandest plantations, Houmas House and Nottaway, 
for several hours strolling the grounds, touring the 
houses, and selecting souvenirs. On board, a storyteller 
and a craftmaker acquaint the non-Louisianians with 
the folkways of the Cajuns of Southwest Louisiana. 
But the major activities on every trip are eating, drink- 
ing, singing, strolling, and sitting on deck while 
reading, talking or playing games. 

The novelty of riding the river on a paddlewheeler 
and of being out-of-touch even by telephone are suf- 
ficiently enticing to take a cruise on either of the boats. 
But on the Delta Queen the absence of modern distrac- 
tions and the relatively small community of persons 
forces even the most hyperactive person to succumb 
to genuine leisure and finally to enjoy totally non- 
productive conversation. 

The seating for meals was assigned ahead of time. 
We were paired at a table for four with another cou- 
ple who were also travelling alone. A dentist and his 
wife, they were from Cleveland. He was a Jewish 
refugee from wartime Poland. After exchanging 
pleasantries during the first-meal, we went on during 
other meals to discuss a whole range of topics including 
our families, education, law, politics, and international 
affairs. Whereas we were initially uneasy about being 
““stuck’’ for meals with some strangers, it became evi- 
dent that those planning the cruise understood from 
long experience that the right circumstances could 
create unexpected enjoyment. 
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Our waiter added a lot to the meals. A young black 
man from Memphis, his name was Hollywood. When 
asked about his name, he allowed that he had always 
been a ‘‘star’’ and then he beamed a broad smile. 
Later, he mentioned that he had played basketball. 
Whether he earned his name as a star basketball player, 
we didn’t learn. But he served the meals with the flair 
and grace of the same. We did learn that having work- 
ed several years on the boat in various jobs, he had 
saved enough to become, though single, a proud 
homeowner. 

There was a reception and a banquet hosted by the 
ship’s Master, i.e., the senior of the three captains 
aboard. At 37 years Captain Chengery (pronounced 
Chin - gary) seemed much too young to hold such a 
senior position. But he was impressive in his captain’s 
uniform and in his demeanor. 

Starting on the boats at 17, he had had over twenty 
years of experience in every phase of the boat’s opera- 
tion. His wife, who with their child was in the cabin 
next to us, volunteered that they had met and courted 
while she was a singer on the Mississippi Queen. That 
both were Slavic (she was of Croatian and he of Czech 
descent) was obviously important to their marriage as 
was their love of life on the river. They also shared 
musical entertainment ability as was evidenced when, 
during our return into New Orleans, the captain show- 
ed himself to be an accomplished calliope player. 

These and other people we met were reminders that 
the Mississippi has made New Orleans the most 
ethnically and culturally diverse city in the South. 
While there are other riverports and seaports in the 
South, the Crescent City’s uniqueness stems from its 
position connecting the Mississippi and the Gulf. Since 
before the Louisiana Purchase, the Mississippi has 
brought an assortment of colorful characters to New 
Orleans. They have met and mingled with Europeans 
(at first, the French and the Spanish; later, the Irish, 
Italians, Germans, and Slovaks), Africans, and Latins 
who arrived through the Gulf of Mexico. Yet despite 
the changing composition of its population and the 
continuing dominance of water-related commerce, 
New Orleans remains one of the most traditional — 
some would say, unprogressive — cities in Amercia. 

After disembarking, we wondered whether we were 
ready for a cruise into the Gulf of Mexico. Perhaps, 
we thought, but not before another ride on the river 
propelled by a pounding, steam-producing pad- 
dlewheel. And yes, with a calliope whistling in the 
wind. yy 


John Baker teaches law at Louisiana State University 
Law Center, Dayle Baker teaches most of their seven 
children at home. 


SOUTHERN SAMPLER 


ON GOVERNMENT 
I care not what the form of government is; it is 
nothing, if the government be despotic, whether it be 
in the hands of one, or of a few, or of many men, 
without limitation... 
— Senator John C. Calhoun (D-SC) 


ON PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
If I err, the blame is mine. 
— Sam Houston 


ON DUTY 
...With Lee the word duty was but another name 
for the will of the Almighty; and to discover and per- 
form this was, first and last, the sole aim of his life... 
— John Esten Cooke, 1871 


ON THE HERO 
In the end, the hero always fails. He either dies as 
Roland died, or the cause for which he fought is lost. 
— Andrew Lytle 


ON THE RECONSTRUCTION 
Brutal men, inspired by personal ambition or party 
motives, assumed the pose of philanthropists and 
patriots. 
— Claude G. Bowers in ‘“‘The Tragic Era.’’ 


ON HONEST LABOR 
...20 man should be ashamed of what he does, no 
matter what It Is, so long as it is useful and honorable. 
— Harry S. Truman 


ON PHILOSOPHY 
The optimist proclaims that we live in the best of 
all possible worlds; and the pessimist fears this is true. 
— James Branch Cabell 


ON THE FOURTH ESTATE 
One of the ludicrous features of the position of the 
American press is its abiding faith in its own puissance, 
despite the many object lessons it has received to the 
contrary. 
— William Cowper Brand 


PARTISAN 
DICTIONARY 


By Robert Whitaker 


Yankee Wisdom - 


Literary Career - 


Journalist - 


Meat - 


An example: From 
1861 to 1865, 
several thousand 
Northerners died to 
keep the South 
because Lincoln 
said the Union 
would be ruined 
without it. 


The pursuit of 
writers who, like 
prostitutes, do their 
best work at night, 
rely heavily on fak- 
ed emotions and 
flaunt their often 
flimsey wares 
without shame. The 
big difference bet- 
ween prostitutes 
and authors is that 
one profession re- 
quires extensive 
knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill, 
while getting 
published is mostly 
luck. 


An adult who 
spends his entire life 
finding out a half 
hour sooner what 
everyone will know 
by morning and 
forget by after- 
noon. 


What many people 
say this dictionary 
contains plenty of. 
Or was it milk? No, 
not milk. It was 
definitely something 
produced by male 
cattle. 
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BOOKNOTES 


POVERTY AND WEALTH: 
THE CHRISTIAN DEBATE 
OVER CAPITALISM. By Ronald 
Nash. 223 pp. Crossway Books. 
$8.95. 


EXPLODING THE MYTHS 
THAT COULD DESTROY 
AMERICA. By Erwin W. Lutzer. 
203 pp. Moody Press. $5.95. 


Ronald Nash’s new book 
should appeal to every Southerner 
who is concerned about the future 
of the South in particular and 
American society in general. 
Many Southerners of today who 
grew up in the late 1960’s feel deep 
concern about the plight of the 
rural poor in the South. 

During the turbulent 60’s many 
Southern universities were staffed 
by professors--many of whom 
were from the North--who be- 
queathed to Southern youth the 
idea that democratic socialism and 
the establishment of a welfare 
state in the United States would be 
a positive creation that would 
bring an end to poverty. Sadly, 
many Southern youth accepted 
this myth without challenge--even 
though it contradicted the tradi- 
tional Southern values of self- 
reliance, independence and the 
Biblical model of responsibility. 

In his new book author Ronald 
Nash eloquently refutes that 
premise of democratic socialism 
which arose in Southern education 
in the 60’s--just as many mature 
Southerners educated in that 
decade have also done. Nash leads 
the reader through a basic ex- 
planation of economic concepts, 
smashes the premises of 
democratic socialism, and exposes 


the fallacies of Modernist 
thinking. 

During the period of political 
realignment now taking place in 
the South, Nash’s book should be 
basic reading for all thoughtful 
Southern conservatives who want 
a better understanding and a 
deeper appreciation of the 
democratic market system, and a 
clearer perspective on the dif- 
ference between the temporary 
Democratic and Republican par- 
ties. Nash’s book arms the reader 
with the ammunition necessary to 
repulse the current liberal assault 
on capitalism. By basing his 
arguments on historic, orthodox 
doctrines of Christianity, Nash not 
only assumes an authoritative, 
unassailable position, but he also 
argues from the traditional 
worldview of the Agrarian South, 
which by the 19th century had 
become Western Civilization’s last 
bastion of Judeo-Christian values. 
Thus, it is capitalism and not 
socialism, Nash argues, which is 
the best system to eliminate pover- 
ty in America and the world. 

Although he strongly endorses 
capitalism as the best economic 
system to establish and maintain 
individual freedom and prosperi- 
ty, Nash does not endorse such 
economic ‘‘progress’’ as the 
devastation of Southern forests, 
the destruction of Southern 
croplands to create shopping malls 
and residential neighborhoods, 
and the transformation of the 
Southern Agrarian tradition into 
that of the bland, faceless per- 
sonality of Northern in- 
dustrialism. Rather, Nash envi- 
sions capitalism in its best 
tradition--that which was 
recognized and embraced by the 
best of the Southern forefathers. 

While Nash decimates the myth 
of benevolent democratic 
socialism, author Erwin W. Lutzer 
takes aim at 12 equally dangerous 
myths prevalent in American 
society today and shatters them 
with camparable skill. Lutzer’s 
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book is, unfortunately, relevant to 
today’s Southerner because each 
myth he assaults is growing pro- 
lifically in the social weedpatch of 
‘“‘New South’ thinking. Abortion, 
humanism and _  Science-as- 
Theology are principal targets in 
Lutzer’s new book. 

He writes with an informed, 
punchy style and tackles each 
myth with a direct, frontal attack. 
Southern conservatives will no 
doubt apply his observations 
about the social, political and 
spiritual state of the nation to the 
state of the South today--as many 
Southern institutions increasingly 
cast aside traditional values to 
become mirror reflections of the 
Los Angeles-New York City 
mentality. 

‘Although our nation is rotting 
on the inside and hostile forces are 
determined to take away our 
freedom, our greatest problem 
might be that there are too many 
people who neither know nor 
care,’’ Lutzer writes. ‘‘Not until 
all is lost will many awake to the 
painful reality that America as we 
once knew it is gone.”’ 

Lutzer’s is a grim observation 
that is especially relevant to our 
rapidly-changing South. Yet he 
does not leave the reader simply 
seething in frustration. Instead, he 
issues a call to action, urging those 
who do care to become personal- 
ly involved in the sometimes 
hidden--but very real--battle now 
raging for the hearts and minds of 
Southerners and Americans--as 
traditional national and regional 
values are assaulted and under- 
mined by a worldview that now 
seems to dominate Southern and 
national culture. 

Exploding the Myths should 
strongly appeal to Southern con- 
servatives. It reaffirms traditional 
Southern thought--a heritage that, 
instead of discarding, we should 
export to the rest of the nation. 

—— David Bomar Smith 


THE REAL COKE: THE REAL 
STORY. By Thomas Oliver. 195 
pp. Random House. $16.95. 


Probably no other modern in- 
stitution in the South is as revered 
as the Coca-Cola Company. A 
“Coke”? in the South of course 
used to be anything -- Pepsi, Dr 
Pepper, Mountain Dew, Coca- 
Cola or even an orange drink. This 
Southern practice is changing 
rapidly these days with the influx 
of folks from other regions who 
call soft drinks by odd names like 
“‘soda pop,’’ or, worst of all, 
simply ‘‘pop.”’ 

But for tradition-minded 
Southerners, who grew up eating 
peanut butter nabs while drinking 
an RC Cola or NeHi grape, any 
soft drink is still a ‘‘Coke.’’ That 
fact is a powerful statement about 
the wide acceptance of Coca-Cola 
in the South. Oh, sure, as kids we 
Southerners drank other soft 
drinks -- Cheerwine, Chocolate 
Soldier, Orange Crush in dark 
orange bottles, and, even though 
it was a Yankee from New York, 
we also consumed a lot of Pepsi- 
Cola. But most Southerners over 
the age of 30 will probably admit 
if pressed that nothing else was 
quite as good as an ice-cold Coke 
in a six-ounce bottle, which we 
hoped would be stamped on the 
bottom with some distant city of 
manufacture like El Paso or 
Oklahoma City. 

And no matter where the bottle 
was made, we knew Coca-Cola 
was really ours. After all, the thing 
was invented by an Atlanta drug- 
gist and the national headquarters 
of Coca-Cola was in Georgia. And 
didn’t they pay lots of money to 
drink the stuff in exotic places like 
Japan and the Belgiam Congo? 
That our soft drink was the first 
choice in the whole USA and was 
in demand around the world pro- 
ved (didn’t it?) that Southerners 
knew how to do good things 
despite what The New York Times 
said about us. 


So it was perhaps understand- 
able that Southerners more than 
anyone else were really perplexed 
in 1985, when, for some scatter- 
brained reason, the folks at Coca- 
Cola decided to replace Coca-Cola 
with ‘‘New Coke.’’ Why, we all 
asked, did they do something so 
controversial, so treasonable, so 
dumb? The answer, we now learn 
from this new book, was not 
because some New York City 
public relations firm cooked up a 
devious marketing scheme. Oh no, 
it was nothing that complex, 
nothing that clever. It was much 
simpler, much more basic: the 
head honchos at Coca-Cola were 
just plain scared of Pepsi. 

That’s how author Thomas 
Oliver tells the story and, as an in- 
vestigative reporter with The 
Atlanta Constitution, he’s in a 
pretty good position to know. As 
Oliver tells it, Coca-Cola had 
quietly become a lumbering, 
colossal bureaucracy by the 
1970’s, and the company’s 
flagship product -- Coca-Cola -- 
was on the verge of being over- 
taken by up-and-coming Pepsi. A 
change in management at Coca- 
Cola, which had long since ceas- 
ed to be led by tradition-minded 
Southerners, produced a more 
daring corporate strategy, 
resulting in the bold introduction 
of wildly successful Diet Coke and 
the acquisition of Columbia 
Pictures (which shoveled in 
truckloads of money from un- 
Southern, unCokelike motion 
pictures like Ghostbusters. 

Although Coke’s complete pro- 
duct line far outsold Pepsi’s pro- 
ducts, Pepsi-Cola was just about 
to become the number one soft 
drink in America -- a bitter dose 
Coke executives just could not 
swallow. So, flushed by recent 
successes, Coke’s leadership 
decided to challenge Pepsi with the 
bold step of ‘‘upgrading’’ the 
flagship product by changing their 
time-honored formula and calling 
it ‘“New Coke.”’ The result, you’ll 


recall, was disaster on a grand 
scale. Although New Coke was 
favored by most Americans in 
taste tests -- a fact which made 
Coke executives reluctant to admit 
defeat -- the new product was de- 
nounced in the South, throughout 
the nation and around the world. 

Pepsi responded with a brilliant 
overnight ad campaign, claiming 
with some justification that Coca- 
Cola had in reality surrendered to 
victorious Pepsi and had 
withdrawn its flagship product in 
defeat, replacing it with an imita- 
tion of Pepsi-Cola. Coke ex- 
ecutives responded to criticism 
that New Coke was flat by secret- 
ly changing the formula again and 
adding more carbonation, thereby 
actually introducing an even newer 
product, ‘‘Newer New Coke.”’ 
After vainly trying to weather the 
disaster, author Oliver writes, the 
folks at Coca-Cola -- swamped by 
8,000 telephone complaints a day 
-- surrendered. Quaking in fear 
that Coke’s image had suffered 
permanent harm, they brought 
‘*Old Coke’’ back on the market 
as Coke Classic -- and the old pro- 
duct promptly outsold both New 
Coke and Pepsi. 

Oliver’s book is a less-than- 
gentle reminder that Southern 
tradition does indeed have its 
merits. The corporate wizards at 
Coke’s Atlanta headquarters, in- 
stead of imitating New York’s 
Pepsi and pouring funds into a 
Manhattan public relations 
agency, should have sent a 
salesman in a Chevrolet to some 
pleasant hamlet like Savannah, 
Tennessee to learn what folks 
eating at the Main Street diner 
thought about changing the taste 
of Coke. They could have spared 
themselves a lot of money and em- 
barrassment. Anybody who’s ever 
eaten barbecue and liver mush at 
a weekend ‘‘bar-b-que”’ restaurant 
or who’s ever enjoyed pork 
n’beans and vienna sausages in a 
dove field knows that folks in 
Savannah, Tennessee and its 
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numerous Southern counterparts 
have a lot more common sense 
than some guy in funny shoes with 
a strange accent sitting behind a 
desk on Madison Avenue. Will 
they never learn? 

— Rod Gragg 


REBEL RAIDER: THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL JOHN HUNT 
MORGAN. By James A. Ramage. 
306 pp. The University Press of 
Kentucky. $25.00. 

To many, John Hunt Morgan 
was the personification of the guer- 
rilla fighter, a real-life version of the 
character Rob Roy McGregor 
Campbell of the Scott novels. To 
others, he was the reincarnation of 
Francis Marion of South Carolina. 
Some considered Morgan’s tactics 
“irregular’’, some confused him 
with Ashby and Mosby. But all 
agree that he was a brave hero of 
the highest order. 

The key to Morgan’s tactics is 
well-expressed on page 93 of this 
valuable new book: ‘‘Combining 
light mounted infantry raids with 
the hit and run tactics of guerrilla 
war, Morgan practiced the strategy 
of attrition. His total dedication to 
such fighting and his continual use 
of it set him apart. His supporters 
viewed his methods as ingenious 
and innovative; his critics con- 
sidered them disjointed and 
counterproductive...Morgan’s pro- 
motion to brigadier general was 
delayed several months because of 
prejudice against his irregular 
tactics.” 

John Hunt Morgan was from 
Kentucky. He joined the Con- 
federate forces in that State early 
and fought to rescue it from 
Northern hands. However, his raids 
evolved into raids of harrassment 
of General Buell’s Yankees and 
other Federal armies wherever they 
might be. Most famous are his raids 
into Indiana and Ohio, and his 
operations in Tennessee. 

The most humorous passages are 
those describing the antics of 
Morgan’s telegraph expert, George 


A. Ellsworth. His imitation of 
telegraph operators in various 
towns tricked the Federals into 
following orders sending them on 
wild goose chases in the opposite 
direction of Morgan’s raids-- 
allowing Morgan safe passage and 
free reign. 

In this book, we find all the basic 
military information, like the dif- 
ference between Morgan and 
Mosby (Morgan favored large 
raiding parties, Mosby only 12 to 80 
men), and whether or not Morgan 
first used dismounted cavalry (He 
was at best co-founder of the tactic 
with Francis Marion and John Bell 
Hood). In addition to purely 
military data, Ramage includes a 
great body of material often left out 
of such works. 

Specifically, these parenthetical 
embellishments include a discussion 
of the importance of chivalry and 
family in the South. Morgan is 
discussed in the light of the Sir 
Walter Scott novels and his family 
background is traced. Both attempt 
to explain why he did what he did 
and why he chose his unique 
method of warfare. 

Ramage includes discussions of 
John Hunt Morgan’s forced deci- 
sion to choose between the lifestyles 
of his Grandfather Hunt and his 
Grandfather Morgan. He also 
discusses his extreme bashfulness in 
speaking and his wartime romance 
with ‘‘Mattie’’ and its effect on 
Morgan’s tactics. These additions 
add much to the quality of this 
book. 

One special passage in Ramage’s 
work gives us a bright flash of in- 
sight into the character of the man. 
It allows us to peer into the mind 
of a great hero: 

The continuing nature of ir- 
regular warfare allowed him to 
return again and again to the game. 
Like a neurotic gambler, Morgan 
attempted to stay in the action as 
long as possible; he had to force 
himself to leave the scene of great 
danger. The psychological effect 
and Morgan’s revolutionary zeal 
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made him one of the greatest guer- 
rilla warriors in history. Total in- 
volvement made him totally 
fearless--free to act, feel, and think 
with great abandon and creativity. 
Aids to the reader include well 
chosen pictures and maps printed 
on the inside front and back covers 
which add to an understanding of 
the War in the West. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are a few traces of Yankee 
vocabulary in this book. For exam- 
ple, Professor Ramage calls the 
Battle of Manssass ‘‘Bull Run’’ in 
the opening chapter. Surely his 
editor at the University Press of 
Kentucky would have allowed him 
to use the right reference. Also, he 
tells us of ‘tan underlying Southern 
prejudice against West Point.”’ 
We’ve been accused of a lot of pre- 

judices, but that’s a new one. 
—Oran Smith 


COVER-UP: THE WATERGATE 
IN ALL OF US. By Harry S. Dent. 
Here’s Life Publishers. 208 pp. 
$14.95 

Harry Dent was probably the 
most influential Southerner in 
Richard Nixon’s administration. A 
prominent South Carolina lawyer 
and Republican political advisor, 
Dent is recognized by 
knowledgeable political observers as 
the author of Nixon’s hugely suc- 
cessful ‘Southern Strategy.’’ It was 
a bold and brilliant courting of 
Southern values, which drew 
legions of once Democratic 
Southerners into the Republican 
camp--and kept them there right in- 
to the ‘Reagan Revolution.” In his 
new book, Cover-Up: The 
Watergate in All of Us, Dent, 
formerly legal counsel to Nixon at 
the time of Watergate, ambitiously 
attempts to refute the popularly- 
held tenant that politics and religion 
are like oil and water. 

Dent emerged from Watergate 
largely unscathed. He pled guilty to 
a minor charge that even the 
presiding judge considered unwor- 
thy of a guilty plea, but Dent felt 
he was technically guilty and his 


personal ethics required a confes- 
sion. Watergate had a major impact 
on Dent’s personal life and, like 
Charles Colson, he emerged from 
the controversy ‘“‘born again’’-- 
although, unlike Colson, Dent serv- 
ed no time in prison. He underwent 
a deeply introspective study of his 
personal theology and concluded 
that despite a life emersed in 
church, he had never really achiev- 
ed salvation. Like Colson, Dent 
found religion through the ordeal of 
Watergate. 

Christian readers, especially those 
who grew up in the Southern Bible- 
belt, will probably find Cover-Up 
an enlightening personal testimonial 
of a Southerner who chaired the 
weekly prayer breakfast meetings at 
the White House but who did not 
“see the light’? until after he had 
undergone the stain of the 
Watergate. Dent’s book is unique 
among the Watergate literature: it 
is a study of Watergate from a 
spiritual, Biblical perspective. 
Dent’s conclusion: almost anyone, 
given the nature of man, could have 
fallen into the Watergate 
conspiracy. 

Dent relates the conspiracy to the 
doctrine of Original Sin, noting that 
Adam and Eve took part in the first 
sin and, hence, the first ‘‘cover- 
up’’. Those who are open to his 
thesis will probably find Dent’s 
book to be a thorough study of 
Watergate as viewed by Scripture. 

However, readers unfamiliar 
with traditional Biblical theology 
may be prone to dismiss the book 
as the observations of just another 
religious zealot trying to convert 
them. They would be right, Dent 
readily admits, for he openly pro- 
claims his desire to convert readers. 
Skeptical readers would be wrong, 
however, to dismiss the book simp- 
ly because of its religious message. 
On the contrary, Dent attempts to 
unravel the deepest origins of 
Watergate: why it is that power so 
often corrupts. That’s a question 
believers and non-believers alike 
should want to ponder. 


His conclusions in the next-to- 
the-last chapter reveal some prob- 
ing insights into human nature and 
politics. Dent argues that non- 
believers are prone to become 
preoccupied with their own self- 
interests, and thus may be reluctant 
to act for the good of the public 
seeking instead their own 
glorification. 

‘*We cannot permit individualism 
to deteriorate into a form of self- 
interest which fosters the notion of 
each man for himself or the survival 
of the fittest,’’ Dent writes. 

“The Founding Fathers of the 
United States had the difficult task 
of integrating individualism and 
freedom with what they saw as the 
main aim--the public good,”’ he 
observes. ‘‘For this new system to 
work it would be necessary to elect 
and/or appoint public officials 
whose personal virtues would cause 
the officials to put the overall public 
good above self-interest.” 

Dent believes that the deteriora- 
tion of religion as an important in- 
fluence in the lives of America’s 
politicians eventually led to 
Watergate. Power can corrupt, he 
argues, because the non-religious 
man often tries to become his own 
God, therefore becoming more 
susceptible to taking a bite of the 
‘forbidden fruit.”’ 

—Bill Outlaw 
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THE SMOKE 
NEVER CLEARS 


@ SIEGE TRAIN: THE JOURNAL 
OF A CONFEDERATE IN THE 
DEFENSE OF CHARLESTON 
Edited by Warren Ripley. 392 pp. 
University of South Carolina Press. 
$24.95 

Never realizing his words would 
be so highly prized and so careful- 
ly preserved more than a century 
later, Major Edward Manigault 
made his first entry in a personal 
diary on July 10, 1863. A Con- 
federate artillery officer stationed 
near Charleston, Manigault was a 
knowledgeable, alert observer who 
has bequeathed to us one of the 
most distinctive journals of the 
War. 

Made available to the USC 

Press by a descendant of 
Manigault’s and edited by a gifted 
journalist and historian, the Ma- 
jor’s diary is vivid in detail, 
descriptive in narrative and 
enlightening in content. 
@®THE MAN WHO TRIED TO 
BURN NEW YORK. By Nat 
Brandt. 292 pp. Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. $19.95, 

The wooden marker in the 
Soldiers’ Burying Ground at New 
York’s Fort Hamilton had a simple 
epithet: ‘‘R.C. Kennedy/Rebel 
spy/executed/Mar. 25, 1865”’ 

Robert Cobb Kennedy was a 
Confederate spy, part of a group 
of Confederate agents who 
planned to set fire to New York 
City’s major hotels in Jate 1864 in 
retribution for Sherman’s 
devastating March to the Sea. 

The plot failed and Robert Ken- 
nedy was captured by Union 
agents--the only member of the 
spy ring to be caught. He was 
tried, convicted and hanged as 
“‘The Man Who Tried to Burn 


New York.’’ Was he committing 
a legitimate act of war? Was he 
hanged in revenge? Did he deserve 
death as a convicted arsonist? 

Author Nat Brandt, former 
managing editor of American 
Heritage magazine, allows readers 
to answer those questions for 
themselves. 
@SCAPEGOAT GENERAL: THE 
STORY OF MAJOR GENERAL 
BENJAMIN HUGER, C.S.A. by 
Jeffrey L. Rhoades. (164 pp. Archon 
Books/Shoe String Press. $17.50) 
is a sympathetic biography of 
South Carolina’s General 
Benjamin Huger. Chief of Ord- 
nance for General Winfield Scott, 
Huger was decorated for bravery 
during the Mexican War and join- 
ed the Confederacy following the 
firing on Fort Sumter. He was a 
divisional commander during the 
Seven Days Battle, where in Mark 
Boatner’s words, he served 
‘‘without distinction.’’ His defense 
of Roanoke Island, which fell to 
Federal forces in 1862, led to an 
investigation by the Confederate 
Congress. He was relieved of com- 
mand and sent to the War’s 
Western Theater. Author Rhoades 
defends Huger and portrays him 
as a scapegoat for Robert E. Lee’s 
errors--a defense that Lee buffs 
may quickly dismiss. However, 
Rhoades makes a spirited defense 
of his subject and his biographical 
study should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the historiography of the 
War. 
@ THE CONFEDERATE FIELD 
MANUAL. 170 pp. Thomas 
Publications. (P. O. Box 52, 
Arendtsville, PA 17303). 

How did Confederate artillery 
men use an artillery piece which 
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had been spiked by the enemy? 
How did gun crews drive out a 
shot wedged in the bore of a can- 
non? How did cannoneers store 
artillery pieces for long periods or 
in hot weather? What was the dif- 
ferences in bar shot, chain shot, 
carcasses, canister and spherical 
case shot? 

The answers are easily found in 

The Confederate Field Manual for 
ordnance officers, published in 
1867. Don’t have a copy? Well, 
now you can order a reprint from 
Thomas Publications. Dean 
Thomas has done serious students 
of the War a favor by reproduc- 
ing this Confederate Army 
manual. 
@INTO THE WILDERNESS 
WITH THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC. By Robert G. Scott. 
236 pp. University of Indiana 
Press. $17.95. 

William T. Sherman’s philoso- 
phy of war was shared by his com- 
mander, General Ulysses S. Grant, 
who demonstrated his ability to 
shed the blood of others in the 
1864 Wilderness Campaign. Wag- 
ed in the dense tangle of Virginia 
thickets known as the Wilderness, 
the campaign was one of the 
costliest episodes in American 
military history. 

Historian Robert Scott retells 
the story of the Wilderness with 
clarity, detail and drama. While 
the title emphasizes the Army of 
the Potomac, the book deals with 
both sides of the bloody campaign 
and depicts Lee’s Army of Nor- 
thern Virginia as the efficient 
fighting force it was. 
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MR. LINCOLN’S WAR ON THE 
SOUTH. An attractive eight page 
booklet on the cause of The War 
and the character of ‘‘Honest 
Abe.” Signed. $2 includes postage. 
James David Altman, 77 Folly Rd., 
Charleston, S.C. 29407. 


FROM THE AMERICAN WAR 
BETWEEN THE STATES. Color- 
Wheel presents ‘‘GreyFire’’. A full 
color ltd. edition print 14 3/4’? x 27 
1/2” based on the Battle of Atlan- 
ta. For a color brochure send $1.00 
to ColorWheel Sales, 734 Barr 
Road, Lexington, S.C. 29072. 


AUTOGRAPHS ALL FIELDS. 
Our specialties are the Revolution 
and the War Between the States. 
Monthly list $3.00 for six months. 
Jim Hayes, Box 12557-SP, James 
Island, SC 29412. Phone (803) 
795-0732. 


HOMESPUN SONGS OF THE 
CSA: Authentic songs as sung and 
played by soldiers and citizens of 
the Confederacy; cassette; Volume 
I $8.50; Volume II $8.50; Bobby 
Horton, 5245 Beacon Drive, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama 35210. 


FLAGS & GUIDONS: Museum 
quality reproductions Colonial, 
American Revolution, War for 
Southern Independence, Indian 
Wars, Custom Flags. Confederate 
Flags to official specifications. 
$2.00 for illustrated list No. 85SP. 
Military Collectibles, Box 971, 
Minden, LA 71055. 


WANTED: ANY INFORMA- 
TION AVAILABLE pertaining to 
the 53rd North Carolina Regiment 
and its men during the War. Brock 
Townsend, 624 Calle Vicente, San 
Clemente, California 92672. (714) 
492-9513. 


TODAY’S ‘“‘CHRISTIANITY”’ 
isn’t the noble faith our Southern 
ancestors knew. Nine lies have 
subverted that faith. $3.50 booklet 
refutes these lies. Write South 
Press, 175 Greenwood Drive-S, 
Athens, Ga. 30606. 
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RACIST DRIVEL 


THE DIATRIBE THAT 
LAMENTABLY APPEARED 
IN THE FALL-WINTER 
ISSUE OF SOUTHERN PAR- 
TISAN UNDER THE BYLINE 
OF SENIOR EDITOR 
ROBERT WHITAKER ISA 
GUMBO SOUP OF IM- 
PRECISE AND ABSURD 
RACIST AGGLUTINATIONS 
FROM WHICH I WANT 
FORCEFULLY TO 
DISSOCIATE MYSELF. 

Let’s review where Mr. 
Whitaker stands. First, he is an 
unreconstructed segregationist. He 
identifies himself as one of those 
prescient souls who cried way- 
back-when that any integration 
would lead to ‘‘total integration, 
and that interracial dating and 
marriage would become establish- 
ed policy.’? People thought he was 
“crazy.” They were perspicacious. 
Mr. Whitaker sees demons. 
Whence his evidence that mixed 
dating, and what he would surely 


style miscegenation, are 
‘‘established policy?’’ Established 
by whom? 


Second, he suffers from a kind 
of mole-finched misanthropy, an 
exogamic phobia trembling on the 
brim of hysteria. He bleats that 
“‘the existence of the white race is, 
in sober fact, threatened.’’ [My 
emphasis.] Again, what evidence 
does he adduce? How foolish to 
question! A fanatic needs no hard 
material testimony for his 
paranoias. Mr. Whitaker hurtles 
on: ‘‘Europe, North America and 
Australia,’’ he declares, ‘‘have 
been opened wide to a flood of 
third-world immigration.”’ 


THE LAST WORD 


That’s it. That’s the Damoclean 
Sword. The Wogs and Nigrahs is 
gonna swamp us in theah heathen 
blood. One is loath, really, to 
press Mr. Whitaker for defini- 
tions, because this is to press the 
seething boil of his fears. 

One is sorely tempted to ask, 
however, whether the Third World 
Indian and Pakistani immigrants 
to Great Britain, or the Algerians 
in France, have been excluded by 
Mr. Whitaker from the Caucasian 
family? This will be news indeed 
to anthropologists. 

But he rushes on from these in- 
distinctions, third, to extenuate the 
Ku Klux Klan, of which he avers 
that ‘‘Such groups merely ar- 
ticulate a prejudice that has gone 
out of fashion in chic places.’’ He 
excuses the Klan, which, I submit, 
is an indefensible lapse for (a) a 
Southerner, (b) a gentleman, (c) a 
Christian, The blasphemous cross- 
burning, the bullying pack 
psychology, the vicious hatred, the 
brutal spirit; not to mention the 
beatings and whippings and kill- 
ings of which the Klan has been 
collectively guilty in its grotesque 
post-Reconstruction history; are 
all expunged under the intellec- 
tually rancid mop rag of a mere 
“‘prejudice’’ that has fallen out of 
style. 

Mr. Whitaker is, fourth, (first, 
second, and third also) incoherent: 
He tells us he is ‘‘proud’’ to be 
white. 

Well, I too am glad to be white, 
because in the society to which I 
was born this has been lucky. I 
take thankful pride in some of the 
tribal graces of my Irish blood, 
and am grateful for the stiffening 
of the German corpuscles that run 
in my veins. I cherish my Southern 
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heritage, my patria chica, as 
Spaniards say, and honor the 
memory of the two maternal 
great- grandfathers who fought 
for their cultural identity from 
Shiloh right to the end. I am 
grateful also to the country---this 
Union; these United States---that 
granted me the luxury of being 
reared in freedom. But I am truly 
proud only in that ] have been 
given the priceless boon of the 
Christian faith, which was unique- 
ly cherished and cultivated by 
what we call the West, and which 
faith we white Southerners, in ex- 
tenuation of our manifold sins, 
shared with those black 
Southerners, our brothers in 
Christ, whom we have in all else, 
for so long, and so grievously, 
wronged. 

I am not proud of my fair freckl- 
ed skin, which burns and blisters in 
the sun. It is a calamity, epider- 
mically speaking, subject to rashes 
and eruptions of all sorts. I do not 
fear for a depressing uniformity of 
cutaneous coloring and physical 
feature slowly to displace the pleas- 
ing variety of the ‘‘yellow,”’ 
“black,’? and ‘‘white’? human 
races, however, because esthetic 
type will hew to esthetic type, and 
there are temperamental affinities, 
I believe, specific to the races. 

If we, the Occidental Western 
white tribe, had one thing truly to 
be proud of, it was our love and 
loyalty to Christ, from whose 
teachings all our noblest political 
ideals derive. The rest, where it is 
not mythic, is pottage. And to the 
degree that we betray that heritage, 
we children of the West---Mr. 
Whitaker’s white race---are---Mr. 
Whitaker to the contrary--- 
despicable. 
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